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THE YEAR 1899. 
‘Oh, call back yesterday, bid time return.” 


YEAR passes quickly, and yet, on looking back, we 
find many things which have occurred and which 
are worthy of record. The number of concerts 

is, however, on the increase, and it is difficult in a brief 
review to be quite fair all round. We hope, however, 
that nothing of essential importance is here omitted. 

The opera season at Covent Garden included as usual 
a great deal of Wagner, and, as if to give the public of 
to-day a specimen of the music in which our forefathers 
delighted, Vorma was revived. The contrast was cer- 
tainly striking, and in a way interesting; but Bellini’s 
glory is departed, or, at any rate, the famous vocalists who 
in great measure built up his fame have passed away. 
The one important novelty of the season was De Lara’s 
Messaline, an opera displaying much ability, and great 
progress so far as the composer is concerned, The prin- 
cipal vocalists during the season were Mesdames Melba, 
Schumann-Heink, Lili Lehmann, Héglon, and MM. J. de 
Reszke, Van Rooy, Van Dyck, and Bispham. The 
conductors were MM. Mottl, Muck, and Mancinelli.— 
The Carl Rosa Company gave 7yistan in English at the 
Lyceum. Of other opera and operetta events we may 
mention the revival of H.47.S. Pinafore at the Savoy, 
and the production at the same theatre of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s new opera, 7he Rose of Persia. El Capitan, 
comic opera, by J. P. Sousa, with the American De 
Wolf Hopper Company, has had a long and successful 
run. 

The London Musical Festival given in May at the 
Queen’s Hall was a very mixed sort of affair. It was 
more like unto a musical contest, for Mr. Wood and 
Mons. Lamoureux appeared each at the head of his own 
orchestra ; and even on the last day, or rather days, when 
both bands combined, the two conductors were opposed 
to each other. Each, however, in his own way con- 
quered, and we feel sure that the one fully recognized the 
individual gifts of the other. The three Perosi oratorios 
proved disappointing. Though not destitute of a certain 
merit, these works are only fit for a church service ; the 
music fer se is not strong enough to interest musicians. 
Mr. Newman was no doubt tempted by the extravagant 
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laudation of Perosi by certain of his countrymen ; but 
now that the bubble is burst, it must not be forgotten 
what a large bubble it was at the outset. Mr. Newman 
may be trusted not to fall again into a similar trap. And 
let us hope that in his festival scheme for this year the 
claims of English art will not be forgotten. 

Of provincial festivals, the principal were those of 
Worcester, Norwich, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire 
(Hanley). At Worcester the chief novelty was Dr. 
Horatio Parker’s Hora Novissima, and though not an 
epoch-making work, it contains some thoroughly good 
and earnest writing. Dr. Parker came over expressly to 
conduct his music, and his short visit to England seems 
in many ways to have pleased him. The Hora 
Novissima was, we believe, the first American composi- 
tion ever given at an English festival, and it is to be 
hoped that in the future other American composers will 
be invited, also that their visits will prove as satisfactory. 
Early in October commenced the Norwich Festival, where 
a Symphonic Suite by Mr. German was produced ; but 
though there was much to praise in the work, especially 
its ingenuity, a very general impression prevailed that 
the composer’s pruning-knife might be applied with 
advantage. Another novelty, a Cycle of songs entitled 
“ Sea-Pictures,” by Mr. E. Elgar, proved interesting. 
The composer writes for himself and for his art ; and 
though the absence of all concession to popular taste 
may limit the number to whom his songs will appeal, his 
honest purpose and high aims will be recognised by all 
who take their art seriously. Of Don Perosi we have 
already spoken in connection with the London Festival. 
The performance, for the first time in England, of his 
Passion of Christ, only confirmed the impression that 
whatever the exact merit of the music, it was out of place 
except in a cathedral and as part of a service. For 
the present, Don Perosi has not convinced us; time in 
his course brings, however, many surprises, and he may 
yet, though probably not in oratorio, prove his title 
to fame. The Sheffield Festival, which followed soon 
after Norwich, deserves honourable mention. There 
were no novelties, but the excellence of the Sheffield 
chorus, with which must be coupled the name of the 
chorus-master, Dr. Henry Coward, was proclaimed 
by the press in terms which to all save those 
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who heard it must have appeared extravagant. The 
Sheffield chorus only sprang into existence in 1896, yet, 
if we mistake not, it will very soon prove a formidable, 
though we hope friendly, rival to that of Leeds. The 
last provincial festival of the year was the one held at 
Hanley, and the special event connected with it was the 
performance of two sections of Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha trilogy: the already well-known ‘“ Wedding 
Feast of Hiawatha,” and “ The Death of Minnehaha,” 
produced for the first time. The complete trilogy will 
be heard this spring at the Albert Hall. The new 
section given at Hanley exhibits great power and great 
promise. Mr. Taylor is climbing the ladder of fame, 
and with rapid strides. 

The large number of orchestral concerts now given in 
London shows a growing taste for the highest form of 
instrumental music. The 87th season of the Philhar- 
monic Society was not a particularly interesting one 
as regards novelties. M. Rachmaninoff, the Russian com- 
poser, made a first appearance in this country. It 
no doubt satisfied curiosity to see the composer of the 
famous © sharp minor Prelude, and to hear him play that 
very piece ; butthe orchestral Fantasia which he introduced 
was vague in character ; technique and colouring, how- 
ever, were attractive. A well-written Symphony by the 
Italian composer, Giuseppe Martucci, did not create any 
special enthusiasm ; skill in art, without marked indi- 
viduality, makes no deep impression. Herr Richard 
Strauss also appeared, and conducted his symphonic 
poem, “ Tod und Verklirung.” One of the most inter- 
esting events of the season was the performance of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto by Dr. Joachim, the work 
by which he first became known in London fifty-five 
years ago. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts still continue, although it 
must be somewhat discouraging to Mr. Manns, who has 
done so much for musical art, to find the concerts not 
well attended, excepting on special occasions when some 
favourite pianist or violinist is announced. In the 
spring, Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s fine Symphony in C was 
revived after an interval of ten years. Another revival 
was that of Sir Arthur’s Symphony in E minor, originally 
produced at the Palace in 1866. Herr Xaver Schar- 
wenka appeared, and performed the solo part of his 
clever though somewhat elaborate Concerto in C sharp 
minor. Various works, of comparatively short compass, 
by English composers, were also introduced during the 
season. In March, Haydn’s Creation was performed, in 
commemoration of the centenary of its production at 
Vienna. Of the short autumn series there is nothing 
special to note. The Richter concerts, both in the 
summer and autumn, attracted large audiences, and 
standard works by Beethoven and Brahms, and of course 
Wagner excerpts, proved the main attractions. The 
production of Mr. Edward Elgar’s clever and interesting 
Variations for Orchestra (Op. 36), however, deserves 
note. Herr Dohndnyi’s Pianoforte Concerto in E minor, 
which he himself played, is a work of promise rather 
than of achievement. 

The Symphony Concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the 
able direction of Mr. Wood, still prosper. The partiality 
of the conductor for Russian music is well known, and 
though many of such novelties have proved of small 
and passing interest, his performances of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘* Pathétique”’ and other symphonies have won for him 
well-deserved fame. The concerts devoted to Wagner 
and Beethoven, also given under Mr. Wood’s direction, 
have drawn large audiences.. The season of Promenade 
Concerts extended from August to October, and the pro- 
grammes were varied and interesting. A series of 


Promenade Concerts also commenced at Covent Garden 
early in September, but it lasted only a fortnight. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society Concerts are well 
attended, and the orchestra, under the able direction of 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson, has greatly improved. 

The Stock Exchange Society, with Mr. A. Payne as 
conductor, gives excellent concerts. New concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. Fransella, for the performance of 
light orchestral music, have met with success. 

We mention also one given by Mr. F. Delius, in which 
a Symphonic Poem and Fantasia and other short works of 
his were produced, also a selection from his opera, Koanga. 
The music, very modern in character, and at times peculiar, 
attracted a good deal of notice, and although opinions 
differed considerably, the natural gifts of the composer 
were generally recognised. Mr. W. H. Thorley, who gave 
two concerts, is another composer of orchestral works, 
new, at any rate, to London. He has talent; not only 
has he something to say, but he knows how to say it. 
The Royal Albert Hall Society and the Bach Choir have 
given their usual concerts. At the former, Handel’s 
Messiah was performed in January, without the usual 
“additional accompaniments,” and in December Sir 
F. Bridge’s “The Ballad of the Clampherdown” was 
produced. 

Of chamber music societies the number is increasing. 
The Popular Concerts continue to rely principally upon 
standard works, and no doubt the music of the great 
masters will bear repeating ever so many times. Mr. 


‘Chappell might, however, and without pecuniary loss, 


introduce a certain number of interesting novelties ; and 
he might also try to encourage English art. The Elder- 
horst Concerts continue to be given in the Steinway 
Hall. They have been fairly well attended, and the pro- 
grammes, on the whole, have been interesting. Novelties 
have been given, though nothing of very great im- 
portance. Now that the Monday Popular Concerts have 
been materially reduced, the Elderhorst Company has 
a good opportunity, but one of which it will have to take 
the strongest advantage. Of other societies we must be 
content to name the British Chamber Concert Society, 
which bravely continues to produce British music, and 
the Chaplin, Herbert Sharpe, and Walenn Concerts, all 
of which deserve favourable mention. Mr. A. Dolmetsch 
is still as enthusiastic as ever in reviving music and 
musical instruments of the past. A series of chamber 
concerts, under the direction of Miss Cecilia Gates, has 
been given at the Crystal Palace, and, if these concerts 
continue, it is to be hoped they will be well patronised 
by music lovers at Sydenham. The Curtius Club Concerts 
have proved successful; many distinguished artists 
(vocalists and instrumentalists) have appeared, and inter- 
esting works have been performed there. 

Of special vocal recitals we notice those of Madame 
Blanche Marchesi and Madame Marie Brema, and of 
MM. Bispham, Gura, and Van Rooy. Of pianoforte 
recitals those given by Madame Carrefio, Miss Fanny 
Davies, and Leonard Borwick (in conjunction with Mr. 
Plunket Greene), and MM. Paderewski, Pachmann, 
Dohnanyi, Busoni, Moszkowski, and Scharwenka. And 
of violin recitals, those of Sarasate and Ysaye. 

Of miscellaneous concerts we have had Madame Patti 
and Madame Melba at the Albert Hall; Madame Albani 
and Miss Lilian Blauvelt at the Queen’s Hall ; Madame 
Schelderup and Mlle. Chaminade at St. James’s Hall ; 
Clara Butt’s farewell concert previous to her departure 
for America, and another farewell concert, that of the 
veteran conductor, M. Jules Riviére. 

Then of Students’ concerts there have been those or 





the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music, 
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and the Guildhall School of Music. And in connection 
with the first of these institutions we note the perform- 
ance of the operetta Floretta, by H. Farjeon (Goring 
Thomas scholar), at St. George’s Hall; with the second, 
the performance of Mozart’s Magic Flute at the Lyceum 
Theatre ; and with the third, the performance of Gounod’s 
Mireille at the School Theatre. 

Interesting lectures have been given at the Royal 
Institution by Sir A.C, Mackenzie on Liszt, Tschaikowsky, 
and Brahms, and by Mr. E. F. Jacques on Music of 
the East. Then there were the “ Queen Victoria” lec- 
tures at Trinity College, by Dr. Hiles; the Gresham 
lectures by Sir. F. Bridge, and the lectures of the Musical 
Association, the Incorporated Society, the College of 
Organists, etc. etc. 

Of new books published during the year we men- 
tion :— Ebenezer Prout’s “The Orchestra,” Vol. II. 
the last of his series of theoretical works ; J. A. Fuller 
Maitland’s “The Musician’s Pilgrimage”; Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s “A Study of Wagner”; H. E. Krehbiel’s 
“Music and Manners in the Classical Period”; 
“Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Life Story, Letters, and Remi- 
niscences,” by Arthur Lawrence; “ Recollections of 
Johannes Brahms,” by Albert Dietrich and J. V. Wid- 
mann ; “The National Music of America,” by Louis C. 
Elson ; “‘Geshichte der Claviermusik,” by Max Seiffert 
(based on C. F. Weitzmann’s History); “ Wagner’s 
Letters to Wesendonck” and ‘‘ Wagner’s Letters to 
Heckel,” both translated by W. Ashton Ellis ; “ Pianist’s 
Handbook” (Parts I. and II.), by Franklin Peterson ; 
and “Fragments of an Autobiography,” by Felix Mos- 
cheles. We should also mention the completion of the 
publication of “The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,” under 
the editorship of Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland and Mr. 
Barclay Squire ; and “ Dufay and his Contemporaries,” 
by J. F. R. Stainer and C. Stainer. 

Of miscellaneous events during the past year we name 
the degree of Mus. Doc. conferred upon the learned 
theorist, Dr. Hugo Riemann, at Edinburgh ; the resigna- 
tion of Sir A. C. Mackenzie as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the election of Mr. F. Cowen 
as his successor ; the resignation of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
as conductor of the Leeds Festival ; and the farewell 
appearance of Mr. Edward Lloyd at the London Ballad 
Concert in December. We also note the silver wedding 
of Sir A. C. Mackenzie and Lady Mackenzie, which was 
duly celebrated at the Royal Academy ; the marriage 
of Madame Adelina Patti with Baron Cederstrém, and 
the marriage of Mr. Plunket Greene with the daughter 
of Sir Hubert Parry. The sixtieth anniversary of Dr. 
Joachim’s artistic début was celebrated with all due 
solemnity at Berlin. A great musical festival was held 
at Meiningen in October on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of a statue to the memory of Brahms. The follow- 
ing operas were produced abroad :—Goldmark’s Der 
Kriegsgefangene at Vienna: Siegfried Wagner’s Der 
Barenhiuter at Munich, De Lara’s Messaline at Monte 
Carlo, and Georg Henschel’s Vudéa at Dresden. Then, 
of course, there was the Bayreuth Festival. The cen- 
tenaries of the deaths of the composers Dittersdorf 
and Halévy have been commemorated, also the jubilee 
of the death of Chopin. 

Among principal losses of the year we note Frau Amalie 
Joachim, one of the most distinguished vocalists of 
Germany ; Frau Elise Polko, the weil-known authoress of 
“ Musikalische Miirchen” and other musical tales ; and 
Mrs. Keeley. (Mary Anne Goward), who sang the 
‘Mermaid’s Song” in Oberon under Weber’s direction 
in 1826. Other names are those of Delphin Balleyguier, 
composer and musical critic; A. Becker, director of 





the Dom Chor, Berlin; Charles Lamoureux, great 
French conductor; Cavaillé-Col, the great French 
organ-builder ; Viotti Collins, the violinist; Foli, the 
popular basso; G. E. Goltermann, distinguished ’cellist ; 
Anton von Kontski, well-known pianist and composer ; 
J. Strauss, the Waltz-king; the Rev. J. Troutbeck ; 
L. Straus, the viola player; B. Wells, the flautist ; and 
H. Wiegand, a famous Bayreuth singer. 








PROFESSOR E. PROUT’S “THE ORCHESTRA.” 
VOL. Il. ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 


THE important series of theoretical works begun by the 
present Dublin Professor eleven years ago finds its com- 
pletion in the volume before us. This book—the companion 
and sequel to its immediate predecessor (which dealt 
only with the ¢echnigue of orchestral instruments)—treats 
the same subject—how to write for a band—from the 
more fascinating standpoint of orchestral combination. 
Taken together, these two concluding volumes of the 
Prout series form what is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete treatise on the art of instrumentation which has yet 
appeared in the English language. 

Before proceeding to go steadily through the contents 
of Vol. II. chapter by chapter, the reader will see at a 
glance that Dr. Prout concludes his eleven years’ task 
exactly in the same manner in which he entered upon it 
by the publication of his first book, “ Harmony : its 
Theory and Practice”—a method which is best described 
in the three words, “‘ teaching by example.” In following 
our author through the eight previous volumes of his 
series (which have appeared in succession with almost 
meteoric rapidity when we take into consideration the 
enormous labour involved, and the comparatively small 
amount of time which could be spared from an exceed- 
ingly busy life. for their production) we have frequently 
paused to admire the modus operandi which has made 
their teaching so successful. We have no hesitation in 
saying that a careful perusal of “ The Orchestra,” Vol. II., 
has but.increased our admiration of the way in which 
Dr. Prout imparts to others the harvest-fruits from the 
rich store of musical knowledge he has so industriously 
and patiently acquired during the whole period of his 
long and honourable career. We are, therefore, by no 
means surprised to find when we first open this new 
book that “the quotations from orchestral scores occupy 
a far larger portion of the space than the letterpress ” ; 
but we are astonished to find how completely the author 
has been able to avoid giving what he calls “ hackneyed” 
quotations when illustrating the various points and side- 
issues of his inexhaustible subject. The value of the 
book is considerably enhanced by the fact that “the very 
large majority of the examples given will be new” to 
most readers. 

Another feature of the work which deserves praise is 
the admirable manner in which the teaching has been 
graduated and systematized. First, the STRINGS are 
dealt with, then the WIND receives separate considera- 
tion ; next, the limited combination of strings and wind 
in what is known as the SMALL ORCHESTRA Is discussed. 
After this, the capabilities of a modern FULL ORCHESTRA 
are treated in two chapters—perhaps the most interesting 
in the book—which are respectively entitled BALANCE 
OF TONE, and CONTRAST AND CoLour. Then, having 
as it were reached his climax, the author proceeds to 
deal with what may be termed some of the practical 
side-issues of his main subject, viz. THE COMBINA- 
TION OF THE ORGAN (and Harmonium) WITH THE 
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ORCHESTRA ; the ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT of 
instrumental and vocal solos, recitatives, and choruses ; 
the arts of ARRANGING AND SCORING music for or- 
chestras both complete and incomplete ; and lastly, we 
have a valuable exposition of the general principles 
which govern the artistic construction of CHAMBER 
Music. And all this has been accomplished within 
the small space of 280 demy octavo pages! Could any 
subject as wide as this one be treated with greater com- 
pleteness under such trying limitations ? 

It is easy to see that Dr. Prout realized the difficulty 
and magnitude of the task he had undertaken when he 
penned his introductory Chapter I. He points out there 
that his two volumes on Orchestration must to a certain 
extent be allowed to overlap one another—technique and 
combination being largely inseparable as constituent 
factors in all successful writing tor a band. He is also 
most careful to warn his readers at the very outset that 
instrumentation is a subject concerning which it is well- 
nigh impossible to lay down more than general rules, even 
though there is scarcely any other department of musical 
composition in which “a beginner is more likely to go 
astray.” He sums up his proposed method of procedure, 
therefore, in this terse sentence on'!p. 2: “ We can only 
teach by examples; the student’s natural ability and 
feeling must do the rest.” Nothing could be more 
honest, nothing more straightforward. Every earnest 
student will accept the position at once, viz. that Dr. 
Prout does not profess to provide a cram book; for 
nothing could be more useless or nonsensical. But he 
does promise to lead the young musician through the 
mazes of orchestral study by pointing out to him as 
clearly as he possibly can what is the practice of the best 
composers with regard to the instrumentation of their 
music. And having done this, he can dono more. The 
student must pick up the art himself by a careful analysis 
of the examples placed before him. 

Chapter 1]. shows what can be done when writing for 
strings alone. Variation of rhythm is put forward as a 
convenient device for obtaining contrast under such a 
restricted condition. The author then proceeds to lay 
down his “general principles,’ considering first the 
position or laying out of the stringed harmony, and then 
the contrasted effects which are available with the use of 
varied rhythms, sordini, pizzicato, etc. Next, we are 
shown how to omit the double bass from the score, how 
to alter the usual distribution of the string parts, how to 
“hand along” a melodic passage from one instrument to 
another, how to give the principal melody to some inner 
part, how to write in harmony of less or more than four 
parts, how to successfully manage “ unison passages” for 
the entire strings, how to accompany a solo with strings 
only, how to “divide” some of the parts, how to inci- 
dentally employ solo strings, etc. Every one of these 
points is charmingly illustrated by excerpts from the 
works of composers trom Haydn and Gluck to Gounod 
and Grieg, the selection of which shows very wide 
reading and catholic taste. 

Chapter III. deals with the treatment of wind instru- 
ments almost entirely apart from the strings, since out 
of the selected twenty-nine illustrative examples only 
some half a dozen have string parts. This portion of 
the work will, therefore, present features of more than 
ordinary interest to the student of instrumentation, who 
will be able to glean from it valuable information which 
may never have been previously placed within his reach. 
Dr. Prout divides his chapter into two sections, consider- 
ing the use of the wind (1) as solo instruments, (2) in 
masses. In (1) he exemplifies how an entire melody can 
be given to one wind instrument, and be accompanied 





by other wind instruments or by strings, or by both (as 
in the solo, “Lord, at all times,” in Mendelssohn’s 
“ Lauda Sion”); how the solo need not always be in the 
top part ; how a flute solo may be accompanied by brass 
playing softly (as in Mozart’s Zauderfidte) ; how several 
wind instruments of different quality may be combined 
for soli effects (as in Cherubini’s Mass in D); how a 
middle part of the harmony may be given to a flute 
sounding between two clarinets (as in Liszt’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A); how a melodic passage can be “handed 
along” from one wind instrument to another without a 
“patchy” effect; how a melody is best “doubled” for 
the wind; and how the chalumeau register of the 
clarinet may be effectively used for an arfeggio accom- 
paniment. These are the chief points concerning the 
solo use of wind instruments which are touched upon ; 
but there are several incidental considerations which 
deserve a passing notice, such as the order of wind 
instruments in a score, the redistribution of wind parts 
made by Mozart’ when he added clarinets to the score of 
his G minor Symphony, the undesirability of doubling in 
the unison any wind instrument playing sustained tones, 
etc., etc. Dr. Prout is by no means less interesting 
when, in the second division of Chapter III., he comes 
to speak of the use of the wind ex masse. He shows how 
this may be done in simple chords (as in Cherubini’s 
Médée and Spohr’s Second Symphony) or contrapuntally 
(as in Beethoven’s Mass in 'D) ; how the various instru- 
ments may be individualized for “ conversational” pur- 
poses ‘as in Méhul’s Joseph); how they may b2 
antiphonally employed (as in Mozart’s Serenade in C 
minor, Schubert’s Adrast, and Haydn’s Passion) ; 
how solo voices may be accompanied by wind only (as 
in Verdi’s-Requiem) ; how the doubling of all the four 
parts of the harmony may be successfully accomplished 
by instruments of different tone-colour (as in Schubert’s 
Mass in E flat) ; how contrast can be obtained by means 
of piano and forte effects (as in Auber’s Le Domino 
Noir), etc. Asan example of what might be suaposed 
at first sight to be an unsatisfactory combination, but 
which really produces an excellent effect, a quotation is 
given from “ Piff, paff,” in Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, 
where a bass voice is accompanied by a piccolo, four 
bassoons, double-basses (without ’celli), big drum, and 
cymbals. It will readily be seen from the foregoing 
sketch how completely and thoroughly Dr. Prout has 
dealt with the orchestral treatment of wind instruments ; 
he seems to have omitted nothing which a student ought 
to know of this branch of the subject. 

In Chapter IV. one of the most useful phases of 
orchestral treatment is dealt with, viz. the art of writing 
for THE SMALL ORCHESTRA. Dr. Prout wisely draws 
the attention of his readers to the fact that many of the 
finest works both old and new contain but a sparing use 
of trumpets, trombones (and other brass of the louder 
sort), and instruments of percussion. It may come as a 
surprise to many a student with “advanced” views that 
“in a work so full of orchestral colour as Berlioz’s 
L’Enfance du Christ there is only one number in which 
trombones are employed, and trumpets are not found in 
the score at all.” Tne opening example in this chapter 
(from Mendelssohn's A/‘dsummer Night's Dream) illus- 
trates an exception to the general principle that “each 
department of the orchestra should make correct har- 
mony by itself,’ and the next two quotations show 
respectively exact and simplified dupitcation of the 
string parts of a score by the wood wind, which will 
be invaluable to perplexed students who sometimes 
experience considerable difficulty in understanding how 
this process ovght to be carried on. The udependence 
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of the wood wind is next dealt with, and then Dr. Prout 
gives quite a long series of admirably selected quotations 
showing how various and delightful are the effects 
“obtainable from a very few instruments judiciously 
employed.” To show how much variety is obtainable 
from similar combinations of instruments, the author 
quotes on two opposite pages a few bars from his own 
Fourth‘ Symphony and from Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
La belle Dame sans Merci. A studious comparison 
of these two examples alone would afford sufficient 
subject-matter for a very useful lesson on the use of the 
‘small orchestra.” After one or two more “ models of 
neat and effective scoring” have been quoted, Dr. Prout 
proceeds to exemplify the artistic use of Passing notes in 
orchestral writing—another source of trouble to begin- 
ners, who do not realize when and how the rules laid 
down in strict counterpoint-treatises, forbidding collision 
of parts, may be relaxed in free composition which 
employs musical sounds of widely different tire. The 
management of the crescendo is another point very ably 
treated in the present chapter, and the two methods 
usually employed—(1) by gradually increasing the tone 
of the same instruments, and (2) by continually adding 
more and more instruments to the score—are felicitously 
illustrated by excerpts from Beethoven’s C minor Sym- 
phony and Cherubini’s Les Deux Journées. Similar 
advice respecting the use of the diminuendo brings 
Chapter IV. to its termination. 

Chapter V. (BALANCE OF TONE) occupies no less than 
thirty-two pages, exactly one-half of which are devoted 
to the further consideration of the Sma// Orchestia ; the 
remainder deal with the Fu// Orchestra. Dr. Prout 


begins his difficult task by criticizing various scorings 
of the chord of c major for strings only, and wood wind 


only, and next proceeds to show how much better four- 
part wind harmony can be made to sound when the 
instruments are written for zz fazrs. An interesting 
footnote on p. 84 draws attention to the fact that the 
growth of the modern orchestra is unfavourable to the 
successful production of works of the Haydn-Mozart 
period, because of the undue preponderance of string- 
tone nowadays. In § 105 a most useful general principle 
is laid down, viz. that “in the large majority of cases the 
accompaniment to a solo should be below and not above 
the melody ”—the only instrument that can make itself 
well heard in the middle of a mass of tone being the 
horn. No less than four extracts from Mendelssohn’s 
works are quoted to exemplify various methods of 
“balancing” solo and accompaniment parts in orchestral 
writing. An example from Gade’s Crusaders on p. 93 
very happily illustrates how the unison of wind instru- 
ments of different quality may be effectively employed 
for the enunciation of the principal melody of a passage. 
A miscalculated wood wind effect from Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony is discussed on pp. 94-5, and by way 
of imparting instruction to students a suggested re- 
scoring of the same passage by Richard Wagner is 
given (without prejudice) on p. 96. An extract from 
Brahms’s German Requiem on p. 97 shows how ¢hree- 
part harmony may be scored for full orchestra; next, we 
are shown how the wood wind can be made audible 
against a fortissimo staccato of all the other instruments ; 
then the remainder of the chapter is given up to the con- 
sideration of the balance of tone in the full orchestra. 
Tutti effects are first dealt with, and the relative strength 
of the different notes df the various chords duly com- 
mented upon. It is stated that as a general rule the best 
notes to reinforce are the tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant of the prevailing key. Another grave mis- 
calculation of the relative strength of the wood wind is 





quoted from Schubert’s great Symphony in c, No. 7; 
but in a footnote Dr. Prout altogether disapproves of 
any attempts made by conductors to remedy the fault, 
either by altering the relative intensities of tone as 
indicated by the composer, or by re-scoring the passages 

-he advises our taking classical works “as men take 
their wives, ‘for better, for worse.” The remaining 
illustrations to this chapter (from the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Rheinberger) call for no special com- 
ment ; they are intended to exhibit the /u/¢7 of the full 
orchestra in its most brilliant phases. 

Chapter VI. is even longer than its predecessor, 
occupying as it does forty-four pages of the book. But 
this Jength was inevitable, seeing how completely Con- 
TRAST AND COLOUR permeate all orchestral operations. 
Dr. Prout begins by stating that the older composers 
(Bach, Handel, and others) chiefly relied upon alternations 
of 4 and / for their effects of contrast ; their successors 
have improved matters by alternating and mixing 
different tonal groups or “families” of instruments, and 
by contrasting these (1) simultaneously and (2) in suc- 
cession. Some useful rules are given on p. II5 as to 
how often, and when and where, a change of tone-colour 
can be made, illustrated by examples from Beethoven 
and Auber. Then antiphonal contrasts between wind 
and strings are described and illustrated in a variety of 
ways; next, we have a series of examples showing how 
contrasts may be obtained between the various wind 
instruments, especially in the “conversational” manner 
so dear to Schubert, Raff, and others. Then we come 
upon quite a stratum of examples by Auber, a composer 
whose works appear to afford our author considerable 
delight. The last example of “contrast” is a very 
interesting one from Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony. 
The difference between Contrast and Colour is well 
explained on p. 137, and the two terms are clearly shown 
to be non-convertible. Our author says ‘‘it is quite 
impossible to give any fixed rules for colouring.” He 
therefore quotes plenty of examples, from which he 
deduces “general principles” of action. He shows the 
effectiveness of a single holding note for a trumpet 
against the movement of the other parts ; how to get a 
bright, brilliant colour from the use of some of the more 
acute and assertive instruments ; how to obtain darker 
and more sombre shades from the silence of the higher 
tone qualities, and the employment of the lower and 
middle registers of the graver members of the orchestra ; 
how religious colouring may be obtained [here only two 
specimens are given—one from Mozart’s Zauderfiite, the 
other from Spontini’s Vestale / Surely Gounod, Wagner, 
Brahms, Dvordk, and other modern writers might have 
supplied much better examples of religious colouring 
than those given]. The varieties of colour obtainable 
by the judicious use of percussion instruments and 
“extras” are entered upon in the pages which follow. 
The Professor wisely remarks that these are “‘not given 
for the student’s imitation”; he only thinks his chapter 
would be incomplete if he “took no notice of the more 
recent developments of orchestration.” We then enter 
upon a Tschaikowsky stratum of examples selected from 
that popular composer’s “‘Casse Noisette” Suite, and 
the chapter ends with a really beautiful quotation from 
Dr. Prout’s own cantata, “Alfred,” in which oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, four horns, tuba, and harp are com- 
bined. The following sentence is so characteristic of the 
writer that we cannot refrain from quoting it: “At the 
risk of what Falstaff calls ‘damnable iteration,’ the 
author must once more repeat the advice so often given 
to students in the present volume, to study the scores for 
themselves ; there is.no other real way of learning.” 
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Many years have elapsed since Dr. Prout read his 
paper on the combination of the organ with the orchestra 
before both the Musical Association and the (now Royal) 
College of Organists. Those who remember the reading 
and discussion which followed that paper will expect to 
find a great deal to interest them in Chapter VII. Nor 
will they be altogether disappointed. The subject is 
dealt with from the historical standpoint, the first 
example being taken from a church cantata of Bach, 
and then we have placed before us quite a large col- 
lection of specimens from the works ot Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Guilmant, and E. 
Prout himself. But all of these quotations of a previous 
date to that by Mendelssohn are of small use to the 
modern composer who wishes to combine the organ 
with the orchestra. They are certainly curiosities, and 
very little else. Rheinberger’s Organ Concerto, Op. 137, 
and Guilmant’s First Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 
are works each of which are honoured by two extracts, 
and then we have three bits from the Professor’s well- 
known First Organ Concerto, and two more from his 
Second Organ Concerto, which is unfortunately still in 
MS. It certainly ought to be printed. It has been 
played very successfully more than once by Mr. Geo. 
Riseley at Bristol, and it deserves to be better known. 
On p. 183 three works are mentioned, each of which 
contains a part for the HARMONIUM; these are Liszt’s 
Christus and “ Dante’s Symphony” and Berlioz’s Chi/d- 
hood of Christ. 

Chapter VIII. treats of ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANI- 
MENT, and is necessarily divided into two portions—the 
accompaniment of (1) concertos and other instrumental 
solos and (2) vocal music for both solo and chorus. 
This chapter constitutes another of the decidedly original 
features of the new book, and is one which is likely to be 
of immense value to students and young composers, to 
say nothing of candidates for musical degrees at our 
Universities. Want of space prevents a detailed de- 
scription of this chapter; but its contents can be 
adequately outlined by a mere mention of its more 
prominent illustrative examples: Beethoven, Violin 
Romance in G and Pianoforte Concerto in E flat ; Grieg, 
Pianoforte Concerto; Mendelssohn, Capriccio, Op. 22, 
Pianoforte Concertos in G and D minor; Liszt, Piano- 
forte Concerto in & flat; and the Violin Concertos of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Max Bruch. The ex- 
amples of the orchestral accompaniment of vocal music 
include: recitatives from S¢. Paul and Fidelio, solos 
from Preciosa, Die Walkiire, Faniska, La Dame Blanche, 
etc. ; a beautiful instance of clarinet obbligato accom- 
paniment from Jessonda ; instances of the accompaniment 
of a solo by wind instruments only and by full orchestra 
from Rossini’s Ofe//o and Verdi’s // Trovatore respect- 
ively ; Choruses from Haydn’s First Mass, Mozart’s 
Thamos, Mendelssohn’s “95th Psalm,” Weber’s Oderon 
(“ Now the evening watch is set”), and Rossini’s Moses 
in Egypt. On p. 224 Dr. Prout makes what he fears 
will be an unavailing protest against the modern tendency 
“to swamp the orchestra by too large a choris,” our 
English ideas as to the proper balance of choir and 
orchestra being, as he describes them, “utterly false.” 

Chapter 1X. is another strikingly original portion of 
the book. Here, in teaching students how to arrange 
for the orchestra music which was first written for the 
pianoforte, Dr. Prout assumes the position of academical 
authority he is in every way so well fitted to fill. His 
method of teaching is delightful. He selects four 
passages—two from pianoforte sonatas respectively by 
Dussek and Beethoven, the other two from songs by 
Schubert—and then arranges them for the orchestra, 





using no unnecessary instruments (as is the manner of 
a certain “very popular and highly esteemed examining 
body, which shall be nameless”). The extract from 
Schubert’s song, “ Elysium,” is arranged in three different 
ways. It isimpossible tocommend this excellent method 
of teaching too highly; perhaps in no part of his new 
book is the Professor so entirely in touch with his student- 
readers as he undoubtedly is in this most interesting 
chapter. He then proceeds to give examples of or- 
chestral arrangements made by eminent composers from 
their own pianoforte works, , First we have a portion of 
the Funeral March from the Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, 
arranged for orchestra by Beethoven for the incidental 
music he wrote in 1815 for the drama Leonore Prohaska. 
A passage from Grieg’s “‘ Aus Holberg’s Zeit” (Op. 40), 
arranged by its composer for stringed orchestra, follows ; 
and then, after several references to other examples of 
this kind outside the book, we have a portion of Webet’s 
* Invitation A la Valse” as scored by Berlioz. 

Chapter X. is far more practical than acaidemical, 
inasmuch as it aims to direct in the right way the efforts 
of those provincial and other musicians who have to 
score their own or other people’s works for an orchestra 
of more or less incomplete dimensions. The wiiter 
gives ample proof of his ability to give advice upon this 
difficult subject by affording us a’glimpse of the orchestra 
he had to write for himself when he wis a youth of 
eighteen. Here are his own words: ‘The orchestra 
consisted of a few violins, one viola, one ’cello, #0 double 
bass, two flutes, two flageolets, a piccolo, a cornet-a- 
piston, and a pair of kettle-drums—the players were all 
beginners.” ‘The directors of church and theatre or- 
chestras in the country may ‘thank God and take 
courage” when they read of the early experiences of 
Dr. Prout in writing for a band; they will certainly find 
much to help them in this charmingly written chapter. 
The illustrative examples are taken exclusively from 
Mozart and Wagner, three bits of the ever-delightful 
Steg fried Idyll being quoted to furnish instances of the 
gumplion necessary tor even a composer of the first rank 
who may feel disposed or be obliged to write music for 
an incomplete orchestra. On the other hand, the student 
is naively advised that he may even “Jeara what to 
avoid” whenever he may listen to ‘a badly balanced 
orchestra, with badly arranged music” ! 

In the preface to his book Dr. Prout records his 
acknowledgments to the fourth volume of Marx's “ Com- 
position ’—‘ the only work he has met with which deals 
with the subject of CHAMBER Music.” Chapter XI. 
differs from nearly every other chapter the author has 
written during the last eleven years, inasmuch as it 
contains no musical examples. But what it loses in this 
respect it gains by the unusually large number of refer- 
ences to typical specimens of Chamber Music which Dr. 
Prout showers down upon his readers. He defines the 
distinction between chamber and orchestral music thus : 
““ Whereas in the latter, some of the parts will generally 
occupy a comparatively subordinate position, in chamber 
music all should be, as nearly as possible, of equal im- 
portance.” The instruments must be treated contra- 
puntally, but after the manner of Composers’ rather than 
of Students’ Counterpoint—two totally different arts ! 
The avoidance of the tremolo, the aliernation of full and 
thin harmony, the imperative necessity of fure part- 
writing—these are laid down as some of the general 
principles which should guide the composer in the pro- 
duction of a good string quartet; and the advice given 
for the treatment of chamber music intended for wind 
instruments alone is equally good. “If the sonata-form 
is adopted in compositions for wind only, it should 
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generally be concise, for the tone of the wind palls upon 
the ear much sooner than that of the strings.” Very 
true! Just for the same reason, the first movement of 
an organ sonata should be infinitely shorter than a 
similar movement written for either piano‘orte solo or 
s'ring quartet. The chapter concludes with some highly 
practical remarks on the composition of chamber music 
for wind mixed with strings, fur pianofore and strings, 
pianoforte and wind, and for pianoforte with a mixture of 
strings and wind. Perhaps the best piece of advice in 
the whole book is that given on tke last page, where 
Dr. Prout wiites :— 

‘*Let the student not forzet that a great composer does not 
necessarily require an enormous mass of instruments to produce a 
great effect. Some of the most luvely pieces of scoring are those 
in which comparatively few instruments are employed.” 

It will be obvious from the foregoing analysis of the 
new book before us, that although the musical examples 
occupy the majority of the space covered by its 280 
pages, there is a very great deal said in the accompany- 
ing letterpress to guide and stimulate the student’s fancy 
in this most fascinating department of his art. Having 
shown his readers in “The Orchestra,” Vol. I., some- 
thing of the nature and character of the contents of the 
musical paint-box, Dr. Prout has in Vol. 11. shown them 
how to use these colours ; how to mix them, how to con- 
trast them, how to lay them on the musical picture. 
There he must leave everybody who has followed him so 
far to exercise his or her own individual taste ; for, as he 
says over and over again, in the preface, and at the end 
of every chapter, * Instrumentation cannot be learned by 
simply reading a text-book written on the subject.” But, 
as far as a book of this kind cam help a student—and it 
does help him by bringing under his notice a large and 
varied collection of the be-t examples of scoring to be 
met with in the whole range of orchestral literature, as 
well as referring him to other examples just in the right 
time and place in which he needs them—so far has Dr. 
Prout succeeded in his task. He has not only selected 
the examples, he has also pointed out the chiet merit of 
each, showing very clearly how and why the passage 
under consideration has a special degree of attraction 
for the intelligent listener. 

In laying down his pen upon the completion of the 
volume before us, the Dublin Professor is to be heartily 
congratulated upon having brought his Herculean labours 
to so successful anend. The Prout series of text-books 
will always be regarded as a monumental one; for 
throughout the entire range of volumes—from the time 
that our author began to treat the uninverted common 
chord, up to the time in which he ended his masterly 
dissertation on Chamber Music—his pages have repre- 
sented one long record of all that has been achieved by 
the best masters in the various departments of the art 
of musical composition from the time of Bach to these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. It is far easier 
to admire than to criticize these volumes ; and if through- 
out the entire set there may be passages here and there 
which do not meet with absolutely unanimous approval 
by the musical world, no one can possibly deny that 
every word which has been written therein has flowed 
from a pen guided by one of the wisest, most reliable, 
and certainly one of the most earnest musical minds 
the world has ever seen. ‘For Art, and for the highest 
and best art only,” has been Dr. Prout’s motto through- 
out his task ; and when he says, “ the benefit that he has 
reason to believe that students have derived from the 
series has more than repaid him for all the labour spent 


in its preparation,” he says no more than is absolutely 
true. 





It has been one of the greatest pleasures ever ex- 
perienced by the undersigned to follow this noble set of 
books chapter by chapter in the pages of the MONTHLY 
MusiIcaL RECORD during the last ten years, and now 
that the final volume is closed the pen of the analyst is 
laid down with reluctance. 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 








BAYREUTH AND MUNICH* 
BAYREUTH, says Mr. Vernon Blackburn in the last 
sentence of the Introduction to the little book which is 
the subject of our excuse for this article, “still shines 
with a reflected light.” This, when one considers it, is 
an astonishing saying. “A reflected light” from what 
was interided by its designer to be the source of all the 
original operatic light of Europe! It makes one shudder. 
And who is Mr. Vernon Blackburn, says the sapient 
reader, that he should boldly damn the handiwork of the 
master in this casual and careless manner? He is one of 
the few writers with the gift for being most gentle when 
they are most terrible. He contrives to say the most crush- 
ing things about a composer’s new symphony, and yet he 
never hurts the composer’s feelings. Hence he is loved ; 
hence also he is respected. He never tries to “splash” ; 
he says his say, and when it is once said, he cares not 
two copies of his paper whether it pleases or displeases ; 
and only the natural beautiful temper of the man prevents 
him from being considered eminently disagreeable. To 
be always perfectly sincere, always perfectly just, is nor 
given to many men; and one still seldomer finds perfect 
sincerity and perfect judgment combined with a sincere 
and perfect love for all humanity that prevents any 
malice, any acerbity, entering into a critic’s judgments, 
or into his expression of his judgments. This rare kind 
of critic is Mr. Vernon Blackburn; and the deliberate 
judgment quoted in our first sentence conveys his final 
opinion of Bayreuth. “A reflected light !” 

When so habitua!ly gentle a critic deliberately writes 
such a sentence, one cannot doubt that he means it, and 
has reasons enough to offer for his belief. Not only is 
Mr. Blackburn gentle; he is also impartial. When 
Weingartner condemns Bayreuth, we are told, almost 
boastfully (as though the matter were not one rather for 
shame than for boasting), that Weingartner has never 
been asked to conduct at Bayreuth. Neither has Mr. 
Blackburn been asked to conduct at Bayreuth ; but then 
he doesn’t want to conduct either at Bayreuth or else- 
where ; and he could not, we suppose, do it even if Frau 
Cosima Wagner did dishonour him by preferring a 
request that has not yet been made to so eminent a 
conductor as Weingartner. Neither, we believe, does he 
speak with Frau Cosima or her promising son; so that 
neither of them can have had that opportunity of snub- 
bing him which we are sometimes told is the fundamental 
reason of so much adverse Bayreuth criticism. (These 
funny people seem to think-it fine to have a reputation 
or notoriety for bad manners, since they cannot get one 
for good art.) Mr. Blackburn, then, having been many 
times to Bayreuth, gives his judgment; and in other 
chapters of his book he shows now Bayreuth appears to 
have done its work in creating -throughout Germany a 
number of opera-houses where not only Wagner’s operas, 
but the operas of a composer so far removed as Mozart 
from Wagner, can be given, and are given, with con- 
spicuous artistic success. Mr. Blackburn shows Munich 
to be a representative German opera-house, though of the 








* “Bayreuth and Munich: a Travelling Recorl of German Operatic 
Art.” By Vernon Blackburn. The Unicorn Press, 1899. 
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very first class, and shows, step by step, how Munich, 
having learnt everything from Wagner, has gone on 
applying Wagner’s teaching (it is an ugly word, teach- 
ing ; but there is no other that serves) to many other 
noble master-works of the older time, and has therefore 
realized Wagner and his aims in a way that has not been 
attempted, much less achieved, at Bayreuth. For 
Bayreuth has stood still. Since Wagner’s death it has 
not endeavoured to move, and it has therefore been left 
behind. One might even say that it has moved a little 
backwards. Our own opinion has repeatedly been given 
in these columns, and Mr. Blackburn’s view coincides 
exactly with ours. He even goes to the length of 
‘criticizing Der Barenhduter for the purpose of showing 
what is likely to happen to Bayreuth if that specimen 
of student’s work is performed there. He says, and one 
cannot but feel him to be justified in his saying, that the 
first representation of Der Barenhduter at Bayreuth will 
be Bayreuth’s funeral knell. On the other hand, while 
the Bayreuth performances have got worse and worse, 
more and more inept, less and less artistic and honest in 
artistic intention, Munich has given magnificent per- 
tormances of Wagner operas (all save Parszfa/, kept for 
selfish reasons at Bayreuth), and by playing Mozart 
properly has shown the world how great an artist Mozart 
was. This he rightly holds to have been bound up in 
the thing Wagner struggled for. Wagner was a reformer 
of the theatre and concert-room, as well as a great 
original composer of operas. His two capacities or 
functions have become more than a little mixed in the 
popular mind, so that many honest people think he 
reformed the structure of opera, whereas he merely 
developed it, and are quite unaware that one of his aims 
was to have the works of every worthy composer played 
in the most perfect fashion attainable. He founded 
Bayreuth with a double purpose in view : to play his own 
works, elsewhere (at the time of the founding of Bayreuth) 
unplayable, and with the intention ultimately of giving 
the other master-works so perfectly as to be an object- 
lesson to the other opera-houses of Germany. He did 
not live to carry out the plan; but the result, Munich, 
has shown that he succeeded better than he knew. 

This, then, is the argument of Mr. Blackburn’s little 
pamphlet or booklet . It should be read by everyone, 
both for the lesson it inculcates and for the mere pleasure 
of reading English which is beautiful and contains sound 
judgment and is completely informed by knowledge. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE first two evenings of chamber music in the Gewandhaus, 
given by MM. Berber, Rother, Sebald, and Klengel, have taken 
place, and the excellent artists fully maintained the reputation 
which they have longenjoyed. We regret to have to state that the 
concert management have felt it their duty to limit the number 
of chamber music evenings to six; whereas previously, during 
the winter, there were eight, and ata still earlier period, ten. 
And even at these two concerts there was but a scanty audience. 
This, unfortunately, shows the degenerating sense for art of the 
Leipzigers, once so truly, so thoroughly, musical ; and this is all 
the more to be regretted, seeing that, meanwhile, our city has 
become twice as large. It is difficult to assign a reason for this 
diminishing interest in chamber music, the noblest kind of 
music. The blame cannot be attributed to the efforts of our 
regular quartet party, but rather to the presentation of only 
string quartets, and to the almost total exclusion of pianoforte 
chamber music ; possibly also to the evident preference shown 
to the latest quartets of Beethoven and to those of Brahms, 
works which require special gifts to grasp, and which even 
accomplished artists can only enjoy in modest measure. If 
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the quartet players bring forward—as in the last soé7ée—-novel- 
ties such as the Quartet of Prohaska, which is an altogether 
unripe production, it is self-evident why the public do not feel 
sufficiently attracted. If, as a rule, two string quartets were 
given, and with them a concerted piece in which the pianoforte 
had a part, the attendance would increase. ‘There are a goodly 
number of pianists in Leipzig worthy to associate with the 
quartet party, but it is a melancholy fact that for years no trio, 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, etc., has 
been performed in public. As to Haydn or Mozart, no 
one ever even mentions them. If a trio has to be played, 
it is, to a certainty, the one by Tschaikowsky in memory 
of the death of Nicolai Rubinstein. 

After a few performances, Weingartner’s Genesius, as 
we had foreseen, was withdrawn from the Opera *cfertoire, 
and on the 20th of November Smetana’s three - act 
opera Dalibor was produced ; but the same fate is in store 
for it as that which befell Geneszus. Whereas, after a time, 
Smetana’s opera Die verkaufte Braut will become a favourite, 
because it contains fresh, unlaboured music, Jalibor will 
enjoy no long lease of life, forthe music is often painfully 
heavy and unrefreshing; the libretto, too, displeases, as it 
is too reminiscent of Fide/io. With regard to the perform- 
ance, Frl. Eibenschiitz, Frl. Seebe, and Herr Moers proved 
worthy interpreters of the principal vé/es. An operetta, lhre 
Excellenz, by Richard Heuberger, was..also produced in 
November, and appears to have pleased. The composer— 
who already in his Operndal/ showed a decided leaning, towards a 
light character, after having previously written elaborate works (as, 
for instance, his Overture to Cain)—seems to wish to remain 
faithful to the new genre, which is certainly more profitable. 
We reproach Ofernball for halting between opera and operetta, 
which has the bad result of uncertainty of style; and this, to an 
increased degree, is the case with the new operetta. How- 
ever, since Strauss and Suppé are dead, and Millécker has long 
been silent, the operetta public appears to be satisfied with 
Herr Heuberger, for his Opernbaid has been repeated more 
times than we had ventured to hope. The libretto is, indeed, 
sufficiently piquant to attract the crowd. 

Of the innumerable extra concerts only a few can be men- 
tioned, and in the first place the one given by the Milan 
orchestra under the direction of Pietro Mascagni, at which the 
gigantic Albert Hall was crowded from floor to ceiling. Chief 
interest was naturally centred on the personality of the famous 
composer of the Cavalleria Rusticana, who indeed was plen- 
teously applauded, although the performances of the orchestra 
were in no wise remarkable, and although the maestro as 
conductor cannot lay claim to any special importance. The 
following were the works given : Tschaikowsky’s “ Symphonie 
Pathétique,” the Ze// and Zannhduser Overtures, Schumann's 
Trdumerei, and the Scherzo from Cherubini’s Quartet in E flat 
(by the strings of the orchestra), the Prelude to Mascagni's 
opera /ris, and the Intermezzo Sinfonico from the Cavalleria 
Rusticana by way of encore. 

The Bach-Verein celebrated its jubilee of 25 years by two per- 
formances, and with these fully justified the reputation which it 
has so long enjoyed. Under the excellent direction of Capell- 
meister Sitt, it gave on Saturday, December 9th, the great 
cantor’s Christmas Oratorio in St. Thomas’s Church, in which 
the solo vocalists Frl. Hartung and Frl. Schirnack, also MM. 
Mann and Hungar, took part. On Sunday, the roth, there was a 
matince in the hall of the Conservatorium, at which were performed 
Bach’s grand Double Chorus “ Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft,” 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg’s “Die Weihe der Nacht,” foraltosolo, 
chorus, and orchestra, and Bach’s * olus,” dramma per musica 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra. The vocalists were the same as 
on the previous evening, and they all acquitted themselves right 
well. Herzogenberg’s work was specially selected inasmuch as 
the composer was conductor of the society from 1875 to 1885. 
Flanked on either side by the works of Bach it occupied a 
somewhat unfavourable position, for, although nobly conceived, 
it is very monotonous, and too much in the style of Brahms. 

In the sixth Gewandhaus concert we heard Schumann's 
overture to Genovefa, and Brahms’s 4th Symphony. The 
soloists, Frau Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch and Herr Georg Wille, 





gave great satisfaction, the former. in Beethoven’s Aria.‘‘ Ah 
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Perfido,” and in four of Brahms’s Ze¢er, the latter in Klughardt’s 
’Cello Concertv. Herr Wille until recently belonged to us, and 
on his appearance we clearly recognized how unfortunate it is for 
Leipzig that the Royal Hotkapelle of Dresden has robbed us of him. 
The orchestral works of the seventh concert were Weber’s Over- 
ture to Oberon, Mozart's ‘‘ Jupiter’? Symphony, and Dvorak’'s 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Heldentod.” We regret to say that the 
most recent work of the gifted composer gave us little pleasure. 
Some of the episodes are charming, but the whole is far too 
aphoristic, and the themes (probably Czechish) are frequently 
downright trivial. The orchestration is also noisy to excess. 
Frl. Wietrowetz played Beethoven's Violin Concerto ; her pro- 
duction of tone was somewhat rough, byt the reading was 
praiseworthy. 








LETTER FROM VIENNA, 


One can have too much of a good thing—even of Russian 
music, as proved at a concert given by Alexander Winogradsky, 
director of the Imperial Musical Society at Kiew, who travels 
by special Imperial order for the propagation of Russian music. 
A Symphony in G minor by Kalinnikow manifests a warm 
temperament, pleasing melodic flow, and skilful instrumentation, 
but likewise a want of refinement and sufficiently striking 
originality. A ‘‘Cuckoo Call” in the Andante, given on the 
harp (a descending third, G and £ flat), which might equally 
well do duty for the ticking of a clock, carried on in long suc- 
cession through all possible and impossible tonalities, is not 
artistically original, but simply eccentric, ézzarre, ridiculous ; 
and the most spontaneously conceived movement, the Scherzo, 
merges in the Trio into the irrepressible Slav dance music. 
Dargomijsky’s Fantasia ‘‘ Kosatschock,” RKimsky-Korsakow’s 
tone-picture ‘‘Sadko,’’ Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Sunrise at Moscow,”’ 
and ‘* Lesghinka,” a Circassian dance by Cesar Cui, are Russo- 
Cossack piquancies which after a while cease to be piquant, 
and the effect is further weakened by that absence of distinctive 
individuality which characterizes the best music of both Russian 
and modern French composers. An exception must be reserved in 
the case of P. Tschaikowsky, who is far more classically German 
thon obtrusively national Russian. The well-known Andante 
from his String Quartet in Dp, Op. 11, was played by the 
‘*strings’’ of our New Philharmonic Orchestra, which made 
a most gratifying désut in the ‘* Large” Musikverein at this con- 
cert, disp!aying perfect purity and exquisite dynamic gradations 
of tone. 

The musical literature of the violoncello has been enriched by 
a really fine Concerto—or, rather, Concertstiick, for it has no 
organic development—ia Cc, which is full of melodic charm and 
effective bravura passages, by Eugen d’Albert, and which came, 
indeed, asa surprise from that pianist-composer’s pen. No praise 
can be too high for its rendering by Hugo Becker (to whom the 
work is dedicated), who combines a technique nothing short of 
marvellous with a perhaps unrivalled beauty of tone. On the 
other hand, the new concert-air, with orchestra, ‘‘ The Sea- 
Nymph,” by the Franco-Scottish composer—a weak and 
tedious Wagnerian c/ichi—even the loving efforts of Frau 
Hedwig d’Albert failed to render acceptable. 

A very remarkable débu¢ was made by Frl. Flora Christian, 
pupil of Prof. Julius Epstein, with Beecthoven’s very rarely 
played Thirty-three Variations on a Diabelli Waltz, Op. 120, 
in which the young pianist evinced a perfect insight into every 
phase of that grandly fantastic and intricate work, combined 
with absolute technical perfection. The result was over- 
whelming, resulting in numerous enthusiastic recalls. Great 
hopes may be entertained regarding this youthful artist’s future 
career. 

The artistic as well as practical value of the above-mentioned 
New Philharmonic Orchestra, which had also given a sample 
of its excellent qualities at its own concert in the large hall of 
the Musikverein under its, regular, experienced conductor, Carl 
Stix, of Frankfort-on-Maine, was demonstrated by a concert 
given by a young aristocrat, Clemens von Franckenstein, pupil 
of Victor Bause, Humperdinck, and L. Thuille, for the pro- 
duction of some of his own compositions, which he conducted 
with noteworthy skill: Overture to Grise/dis, an Orchestral 





Fantasia, and a Suite, which denote much earnest purpose and 
technical knowledge, but likewise unfortunately a not altogether 
uncommon confuston of the eum and ¢uum in his thematic 
material. His songs produced the most satisfactory impression. 

A curiosum was produced by the excellent Rosé Quartet, to 
wit, a set of ten Variations composed by ten different Russian 
composers (among which Glazounow, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Liadow, and Sokolow are the best known) on a simple Russian 
folksong (Adagii 3 inG). Seeing the different characters of the 
Variations, the composers must obviously have come to a mutual 
understanding in the matter. Several similar ‘‘ pattern-cards ”” 
of the respective moods and styles of various composeis have 
been ‘‘perpetrated” in former times—for example, the once 
popular ‘*‘ Hexameron” (1837), consisting of six Variations 
upon the March from Bellini’s Puritanz, by Liszt, Thalberg, 
Pixis, Henri Herz, Carl Czerny, and Chopin. Beethoven’s 
above-mentioned colossal Opus 120, Thirty-three Variations 
on a Waltz by Diabelli, was the result of an editorial *‘ spec” 
by the last-named, who solicited upon his theme one variation 
each from fifty (!) composers, including Franz Schubert, the 
then eleven-year-old Franz Liszt, and likewise Beethoven (!), 
who, however, refused to write less than seven or eight, for 
which the editor consented to pay 80 ducats (the usual fee for 
a Beethoven sonata). A few days later the master brought 
his MS. of Thirty-three (!) Variations. 

In one branch of musical art, church music, Protestant Berlin 
is of course outstripped by Catholic Vienna, where, against the 
exquisite Berlin ‘‘Domchor” and a few other fine church 
choirs, half a dozen grand Masses, vocal and orchestral, by the 
great masters—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt, 
Anton Bruckuer, and likewise many by our younger composers 
—can be heard each Sunday. Special attention, also, of Pro- 
testant choirmasters may be directed to a lovely @ capella 


graduale ‘Locus iste,’ by Anton Bruckner, and a “Salve 


Regina,” by Hermanus Contractus, which, although a sixteenth 
century work, has the freshness and style of a modern com- 
position, and contains a particularly effective tenor solo part. 
Why, by the way, Schumann's fine Mass and perhaps still finer 
Requiem should be completely ignored here, as well as else- 
where, seems inexplicable. je ee 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


“THE air bites shrewdly; it is very cold,” is a well- 
known line which may now be considered quite in season, 
and the cold air and snow-covered ground may serve to 
remind us of a land where such things are the rule and 
not, as with us of late, the exception. And the piece 
selected for “Our Music Page” will also turn our 
thoughts Norwaywards, for it is the second number 
from Mr. G. Borch’s “ Suite Norvégienne,” Op. 22. It 
is entitled “Langeleik,” and opens with cheerful folk 
music. A middle section, of quiet character and in 
minor, bears the superscription, “ Histoire.” What story? 
One certainly shaded by sadness, perhaps one of dis- 
appointed love. The bright rhythm, however, soon 
returns, and we can picture to ourselves the merry 
Norwegian rustics enjoying their dance. 








Rebtews of Hew Music and Hew 
€nvitions. 


— a 


Fifty Selected Studies from Muszio Clementi’s Gradus ad 


Parnassum. Arranged in progressive order with 
fingering, phrasing, and annotations by G. BUONA- 
MICI. (Edition No. 8096; price, net, 5s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
CRAMER and Clementi, the two men who laid the foun- 
dation of modern pianoforte playing, both wrote a large 
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number of studies (and in this they remind one of 
Czerny), and all good and useful. In these busy days, 
however, in which many things have to be attended to, 
and more or less in a hurry, the selection of the fittest 
becomes, for many, a necessity; and what Dr. Hans 
von Biilow did for Cramer, Signor Buonamici has now 
done for Clementi. From the original hundred, fifty 
have been chosen, and those acquainted with the com- 
plete work may possibly regret to find this or that study 
not included. Much that is good and interesting has, of 
necessity, been set aside, though we think that pianists 
will agree that the editor of this selection has shown 
great judgment and tact ; all of the fifty studies included 
rank among the best. The fingering is excellent, and the 
annotations will be found most useful. In Nos. 1 and 5, 
for instance, an increase in the number of repetitions 
of a note is suggested; the difficulty is not only con- 
densed, but time is saved. 


Suite Norvigienne; Scenes Rustiques pour le Piano. Par 
GASTON BorcH. Op. 22. (Edition No. 6070; 
price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

FINE scenery. has often stimulated composers to write 

fine music ; as notable instances we may mention the 

sylvan scene at Heiligenstadt amidst which Beethoven 
sketched the Pastoral Symphony, and the islands of 

Staffa and Iona with which are connected Mendelssohn’s 

“ Hebrides” Overture. And from the Norwegian suite 

under notice we should imagine that the composer knows 

the land of the mountain and fiord. A short intro- 

ductory Andante (“ Aurore”), with quiet theme over a 

drone bass, leads to a charming Chant du Matin, the 

melody is soft and tender, and the echo effect, which 

occurs twice, is as successful as it is simple. No. 2, 

entitled “ Langeleik,” commences and closes with quaint 

dance music; the middle section (“Histoire”) in the 
minor key of the sub-dominant is of soothing and slightly 
sad character. An attractive Chanson leads to a gay 
finale (“ Retour vers la Vallée”). It is curious to note 

that the suite opens in the key of A major, but ends in E 

flat; modern composers, however, are not bound by old 

customs. 

Pianist’s Handbook: A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. (Oxon.). Part 
II. (Edition No. to102; Bound, net, Is. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

WE have already spoken in highly favourable terms of 

Part I. of this Handbook, and see no reason whatever 

for altering our tone in discussing Part II. Our author 

is thoroughly practical, and talks—for that is really the 

effect his writing produces—in so pleasant and simple a 

manner, that even the subject of musical forms, which has 

the reputation of being a fairly dry one, becomes engag- 

ing. One great secret of Mr. Peterson’s success as a 

writer arises from the fact that he says what he has to 

say in terse manner; there is no tendency to vain 
verbiage. Then, again, he makes precept and example 
go well hand in hand, and like pictures to a child, so do 
the examples help to fix the teaching on the pupils’ minds. 

Mr. Peterson has chapters on Counterpoint and Imitation 

and Canon, and on Musical Forms generally, and no 

fewer than four on the Sonata and its various move- 
ments. In discussing Imitation, Bach is naturally drawn 

upon for illustrations : Invention No. 1, to show how a 

composition of two parts may be constructed solely by 

imitation ; Invention No. 8 offering examples of canonic 
imitation. But first of al), our author asks the reader to 
try and recall how in choruses from the Messiah or the 

Elijah, a phrase given ovt by one part is taken up in 

turn by the others, “and bandied about throughout the 





entire chorus.” Remembering the title of the manual, 
“ Pianist’s Handbook,” it might seem strange that 
allusion should be made to choral works, and even 
examples taken from them (in this and the preceding 
chapter, indeed, from both oratorios named). Yet, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Peterson does this by way of hint, and 
a useful one to pianoforte players, to study and analyse 
music of various kinds; to look a little beyond the 
sphere which particularly engages their attention. It is 
not uncommon to meet with pianists whose knowledge 
does not extend beyond the music specially written for 
their instrument. Fugue also receives attention. The 
two concluding chapters are on the History of Music. 
Mr. Peterson justly complains of the little attention 
given to that all-important matter. He gives only an 
outline—a bare skeleton—of musical history, but though 
a small, it is a thoroughly solid, foundation, Take, for 
instance, his ‘Summary of Musical History,” page 172. 
It contains only nineteen names, and ranges over a period 
of two hundred years and more. A student possessing 
anything of a memory could, and in a very short time, 
learn by heart all of these names, and also the five periods 
under which they are grouped, and then he would have, 
as it were, a map of musical history, giving the most 
prominent men and the period in which they lived ; and 
this outline map cou!d be gradually filled up as know- 
ledge increased. —_ 

Dr. H. Riemann’s New Pianoforte School (Neue Klavier- 
schule): Part IX. 25 Justructive Pieces. By A. E. 
MULLER. (Edition No. 6371: price, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE first of these pieces, a little song tune in two 
sections, each of eight bars, is so light and cheery that 
the pupil might easily imagine it was provided for 
amusement rather than instruction. And further on he 
will find a march, a waltz, a scherzo, and so on. There is, 
of course, no earthly reason why music for educational 
purposes should not, as in the pieces under notice, be 
made attractive, but the fact that much of that kind 
lacks charm and pleasantness may account for a very 
prevalent notion that practice and pleasure cannot go 
hand in hand. Every number in this “ New Pianoforte 
School ” is fully phrased and fingered, and provided with 
marks of expression. Careless or indifferent pupils may 
perhaps not care about this manifold help ; those, how- 
ever, who are earnest and enterprising will value it ; and 
to teachers generally it will prove most acceptable. The 
pleasing theme of No. 16, Allegretto con Variazioni, 
curiously recalls the familiar “ Weel may the keel row”; 
there may be resemblance between the melody notes 
of the two tunes, but difference of rhythm steps in to 
prevent any charge of plagiarism. 


Christmas Bells (Weihnachtsglocken), from the Album 


for the Young, for the pianoforte. Op. 83, No. 4. 

By ARNOLD KRuG. London: Augener & Co, 
Music of the realistic order is beset with danger on either 
side. It may become so realistic as to cease to be 
artistic, or it may not be sufficiently so to justify its title. 
The composer of “ Christmas Bells ” manages to preserve 
a middle course: medio tutissimus ibis, says the Latin 
poet. The chiming of bells is distinctly heard through- 
out the music, but above it moves a quiet, fresh melody, 
which sets one thinking of what those bells mean, of the 
season of what ought to be peace and goodwill to all men. 


Sehnsucht (Longing). Melodie fiir Piano, von F. 
KIRCHNER. Op. 825. London: Augener & Co. 

SOME music has a way, as it were, of imprinting itself at 

once on the memory, and of such kind is the Kirchner 
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SUITE NORVEGIENNE. 


(Scenes rustiques) 
pour Piano 
par 
GASTON BORCH. 


Op. 22. 
(Augener’s Edition N9 6070.) 





NO 2“LANGELEIK”” 


Allegretto. 
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piece in question. There is nothing laboured or extra- 
vagant either about the melody or the harmonies ; and 
everything is smooth, pleasant, and tasteful. The open- 
ing cantadile phrase, with its gentle rise and gentle fall, 
with its pause, first on the dominant and then on the 
tonic, has character quite appropriate to the title of the 
piece. The middle section in the key of the subdomi- 
nant, though in different manner, expresses the same 
feeling. But it soon gives place to the principal theme 
and principal section, which, on repetition, loses nothing 
of its charm. eee 

(uvres Choisies pour Violon avec accompagnement de 
Piano. Par HENRI WIENIAWSKI; “ Carnaval 
Russe.” Op. 11. (Edition No. 11773; net, 1s); 
and “ Scherzo-Tarantelle.” Op. 16. (Edition No. 
11774; price, net, 1s.) Edited by Fk. HERMANN. 
London: Augener & Co, 

HENRI WIENIAWSKI was a violinist whose playing was 

remarkable for finish and fire. He may now and then 

have fallen into certain affectations and extravagancies, 
but of what great artist cannot the same be said? Then, 
as is perfectly natural, the spirit of the man, as shown in 
his playing, is also reflected in his music. The “ Carna- 
val Russe,” consisting of a characteristic theme and 
sparkling variations, will pleasantly and profitably engage 
the fingers of whomever determines to master the music. 

“ Scherzo-Tarentelle,” of course, suggests everything thatis 

light and lively, and, with the exception of a comparatively 

quiet middle section, that is the kind of stuff, to use a 

Shakesperian term, of which the piece is made. The 

name of Herr Hermann is a guarantee of careful 

editorship. 

Fantaisie pour le Violon avec accompagnement du Piano. 
Par H. VIEUXTEMPS. Op. 21. Edited by FR. 
HERMANN. (Edition No. 11750; price, net, Is.). 
London : Augener & Go. 

ON them erits of the great Belgian violinist there is no 

need to dwell. Neither is there any necessity to 

emphasize the advantage of having music for a particular 
instrument written by one to whom all the secrets of its 
technique were known. The “ Fantaisie” under notice 
opens with a symphony for pianoforte, foreshadowing an 
expressive theme for the violin; the latter is followed by 
two variations, both of them showy, the second being the 
more lively of the two. Next comes an Andantino in 

the major key of the mediant (the opening key is in B 

minor), and, finally, a Vivace, which works up to a most 

brilliant climax. -__—— 

Sammelbiinde der Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft; 
Jahrgang I. Heft. 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musik. Gesellschaft; 
Jahrgang I. Heft and2. Breitkopf & Haertel. 

THE first-named publication, if we may judge from the 
first number, promises to be of serious, solid character. 
The titles of the principal articles will already show 
this: “Ein Kapitei vergleichender Musikwissenschaft,” 
by Oskar Fleischer; ‘‘ Die armenische Kirchentnusik,” 
by Komitas Keworkian; and “Zu Handel's Klavier- 
werken,” by Max Seiffert. The Zettschrift contains an 
introductory article by Dr. Fleischer, various artic’es, 
and correspondence with regard to the aims of the new 
society of which Dr. Fleischer himself is the founder. 


@peras and Concerts, 
DIE ZAUBERFLOTE AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Mozart's Zauterjlite has been banished from the stage owing 
to the absurdity of its libretto, but the beauty of the music 





still attracts attention, and it was commendable of the Royal 
College students to give a performance of the work, even if, in 
some respects, they could not do it entire justice. At 
the performance at the Lyceum Theatre on December 13th, 
we were greatly pleased with the efforts of several students, 
most of all with Miss Delia Mason, who, in the difficult air of 
‘* The Queen of Night,” approached very nearly to the standard 
required by the music. Miss Gleeson-White, who has a fine 
voice, sang well as Pamina, and Mr. Courtier-Dutton, a pleas- 
ing baritone, did himself credit as Papageno. The want of a 
real dasso profondo was felt in the character of the High 
Priest, Sarastro, The choral portions and those for the orchestra 
were effective under the artistic direction of Professor Stanford. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


War is having the customary depressinz effect on musical 
events, but the Saturday concert of December gth, with a pro- 
gramme devoted to Mozart and Beethoven, attracted a large 
audience. Mozart’s string Quartet in E flat, No. 4, was played 
by Messrs. Kruse, Inwards, Gibson, and Ludwig in an artistic 
manner, and such music, though characterized by certain critics 
as ‘‘ old-fashioned,” naturally charmed the audience. Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte Trio, Op. 70, was skilfully interpreted by 
M. Dohnanyi and Messrs. Kruse and Ludwig. The pianist gave 
as his solo Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 31, No. 1, his playing 
beiog refined and expressive, particularly in the Isvely slow 
movement. Mr. Paul Ludwig’s solo was Marcello’s Sonatina in 
F, for the violoncello. His pure tone and good execution 
deserve warm commendation. Madame Amy Sherw-n was 
the vocalist, and sang charmingly. 

At the St. James’s Hall on the 16th, the appearance of 
Seiior Arbos was welcome. He led Smetana’s Quartet in E 
minor with good effect, and was well supported by Messrs. 
Inwards, Gibson, and Ludwig. Seiior Arbos also joined Mr. 
Leonard Borwick in Schumann's D minor Sonata, Op. 121, and 
Schubert’s ever popular ‘* Rondeau Brillant.” Mr. Borwick’s 
solo was Mozart’s Variations (originally written for a musical 
box). He played a short piece of Scarlatti in response to an 
encore. Miss Louise Dale sang with taste and refinement, 
“ Vieni Dorina Bella,” by Bianchi, and ‘The Lark now leaves 
his watery nest.” The next of these concerts will be given on 
January 5th. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ONE of the most interesting of the recent Symphony Concerts 
was that of December 9th, when the good qualities of the 
orchestra and the talent of Mr. Henry ]. Wood as conductor 
were fully brought out in the interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 


Third Symphony in p. Mr. Wood appears to have great 
sympathy with Russian music, and the weird, mysterious effects 
so characteristic of Tschaikowsky were finely realized. As a 
contrast to these passages the animated Scherzo was played 
with the utmost vivacity, and the energetic fale lost nothing of 
its vigour at the hands of this artistic orchestra. A very 
brilliant performance of Beethoven’s gmont and Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni Overtures proved especially attractive, owing 
to the contrast of the music to that of Tschaikowsky. 
The chief vocal feature was the singing by Miss Lilian Blauvelt 
of the *‘mad scene” from Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, Mr. 
Gérardy’s violoncello playing was also warmly appreciated. 


MR. WALTER HANDEL THORLEY’S CONCERT. 


Mr. WALTER HANDEL THORLEY is a musician of considerable 
ability and still greater ambition, as may be imagined when 
he placed a number of works from his own pen side by side 
with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. It must be admitted 
that he displayed skill as a conductor in the latter work, and 
that he has acquired no little command of the resources of the 
orchestra as displayed in his own compositions. If we do not 
find in them any special inspiration beyond echoes of Brahms 
and other orchestral writers, we must, at the same time, com- 
mend Mr. Thorley for the effective use he makes of the 
knowledge he has so indus‘ riously acquired, 
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SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE’S NEW BALLAD. 


THE admirable conductor of the Royal Choral Society has 
produced a new ballad for chorus and orchestra on the verses 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, called ‘‘ The Ballad of the Clampher- 
down.” The author wrote in a satirical vein, but the composer 
has treated the subject seriously. The work, which resembles a 
nautical song of Dibdin arranged for orchestra and chorus, was 
enthusiastically received. 


MENDELSSOHN’S £L/¥AH AT WINDSOR. 


Tue Windsor and Eton Madrigal Society gave a performance 
of the above oratorio in the nave of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, on Saturday, December 9th, with great success, in 
aid of the War Funds. The performance was honoured by the 
presence of the Queen and other members of the Royal Family. 
The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. Her Majesty’s 
private band supplied the orchestra, and Sir Walter Parratt 
conducted. 


PIANOFORTE KkECITALS. 

A NUMBER of recitals by unknown performers need not be 
dwelt upon, but that of Miss Fanny Davies claims attention 
owing to her splendid playing of the fine Sonata of Brahms, in 
F minor, and her introduction of a remarkably clever Ballade 
by Gustav Jenner, a pupil of the above great master. Herr 
Jenner is Music-Director at Marburg, and a gifted musician. 
—Herr Schonberger joined Mr. Hugo Heins in a pianoforte 
and song recital selection from Schumann’s works. The pianist 
played the ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques ” grandly, and other works 
of the composer, and Mr. Heins sang with great effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Two testimonial concerts were given at Queen’s Hall to Mr. 
Newman on December t4th, and they offered gratifying proofs 
of the estimation in which that gentleman is held. At the 
second a first performance of a ‘*Te Deum” by the Belgian 
composer, Edmond Depret, attracted some attention. The 
work was more remarkable for its musical effect than for 
inspiration, but it was well received and well performed ; 
Madame Ella Russell, Miss Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs, Edward 
Lloyd and Andrew Black being the soloists. — The schools 
and colleges have been active during the month. The Royal 
Academy of Music, the Guildhall School, and the Royal College 
have kept well to the front in bringing forward their clever 
students.—-The new opera at the Savoy Theatre continues to 
prosper, although Miss Beach Yaw, the American soprano with 
the exceptional high notes, is out of the cast owing to indis- 
position.— M. Paderewski. has sailed for New York.—A 
new opera company, with Mr. Hamish MacCunn as con- 
ductor, is starting on tour in the provinces.—Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte was performed on December Igth at St. George’s 
Hall by pupils of the London Academy ot Music, and was con- 
ducted by Mr. Pollitzer. The work was rather too difficult for 
the students, but in some instances talent was displayed indi- 
cating promise of future excellence.—In last month’s notice of 
the Crystal Palace Concert of Novemter 11th it was stated 
that Mr. Dunhill’s ‘‘ Valse Fantasie”’ was performed by the 
composer. The flute ‘‘solo” part was, however, played, and 
with great brilliancy, by Mr, E. Hudson, for whom the work 
was written. 


Musical Potes, 


— en 


Berlin.— Doctor and?Apothecary, the famous comic 
opera of Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf, was given at the 
Royal Opera in memory of the composer’s death a 
hundred years ago. It was first heard on July 11th, 
1786, at Vienna, and obtained seventy repetitions within 
two years. In Berlin it was given 113 times (1787-1853), 





and perhaps again before its unsuccessful revivals in 
1890 and 1891; but as regards the style of the work 
it is now out of date. Richard Wagner once remarked 
that the development of German comic opera should 
be demonstrated on four evenings by a performance 
of Hiller’s Chase, Dittersdorf’s Doctor and Apothecary, 
Lortzing’s Shipwright, and his own Meistersingers. The 
little work was followed by a new ballet, “In Africa.” 
The music, by Franz von Blon, is bright and pleasing, and 
was well received.—The Royal Symphony Concerts, under 
F. Weingartner, likewise remembered Dittersdorf by giv- 
ing his “ Fall of Phaeton” (the second of Ovid’s “ Meta- 
morphoses”’), which proved superior to the Symphony 
in C, recently produced by the Philharmonic Society 
under A. Nikisch, yet it must now be looked upon like- 
wise purely as a historic curiosity.—The Joachim Quartet 
produced a new string quintet, with two violoncellos, in 
E minor, Op. 75, by Wilhelm Berger, which was not 
even up tu the mark of the previous works of this sin- 
gularly favoured composer, who again indulges in some 
worn-out izzicato jokes.—The novelties produced by 
Pietro Mascagni with his Italian band were a symphonic 
poem, “Saul,” by Bazzini, of slight musical value, and 
the overture of his own last and unsuccessful opera, /77s, 
in which he mistook noise for power, adding much 
“brass” and five tamtams to the already powerful 
orchestra.—The first novelty of the Royal Opera was 
The Cricket, after Birch-Pfeiffer, by Johannes Dobber, 
which is fluently written, but not without marked 
triviality ; it owes its success almost solely to the fine 
performance by Mmes. Herzog, Goétze, and MM. Roth- 
hauser, Lieban, etc.—The String Quartet, Brothers 
Borisch, produced a quartet in C minor (MS.), by Alfred 
Borisch, which is in every way creditable to the young 
composer.—-Uhrig’s three-act opera, Hermann and 
Dorothea, after Goethe, produced at the “ Theater des 
Westens,” is a medley of all styles, but without charm 
or interest, and is inferior to the composer’s Zhe Pilot. 
The “Liederverein Berlin,” established 1829, celebrated 
the-seventieth year of its foundation with a grand 
concert under the baton of the royal musical director, 
Carl Mengewein, who wrote a festal overture and a 
festal song with orchestra for this occasion. Hon- 
ourable mention is due to Frl. Hedwig Meyer, of 
Cologne, for her. performance of Beethoven’s complete 
pianoforte Sonatas, probably the first lady pianist who 
undertook this herculean task, which she executed, 
moreover, with excellent artistic results—The famous 
young Franco-German pianist, Edouard Risler, pro- 
duced at his highly successful recitals some pianoforte 
pieces which are replete with French esprit, more 
particularly a Theme with variations by Chevillard.— 
A- pleasing Chopinesque-Schumannesque novelty, “ Four 
Preludes,” by Otto Floersheim, has been given by the 
pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, with good effect.—Less happy 
was the Russian violinist, Michel de Sicard, with the pro- 
duction of his own somewhat commonplace and noisily- 
scored symphonic variations for violin, with orchestra, a 
Slav Rhapsody, etc.—The Bach Society, recently formed 
by Prof. Reimann, gave an excellent account of itself 
at its first concert at the Emperor William Memorial 
Church. Bach’s great choral works also enter largely 
into the programmes of Dr. Blumner’s Singacademie 
and Siegfried Ochs’s Philharmonic Choral Society.—A 
charming new violin Sonata by Eduard Behm was 
produced with great success, played by the composer, 
who attracts increasing attention, and the violinist, Bern- 
hard Dessau. 

Leipzig.—Owing to the pulling down of five houses 
the old Konservatorium is doomed to demolition ; it was 
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in this building that Mendelssohn commenced in 1843 
the course of instruction of the Leipzig “ Hochschule.” 
Most composers of note of that period received their 
instruction at that distinguished institute, besides many 
foreigners, chiefly Russian, English, and American. 

Dresden.—Georg Henschel’s three-act opera, Vudia, 
was produced with every outward token of success. 
Sixteen recalls of the performers and the composer were 
counted.—/rrlichter und Kobolde, by Heinrich Hofmann, 
produced at the Symphony Concerts by Schuch, proved 
poor in melody, the interest being confined to tone- 
colour. 

Cologne.—Dr. Franz Wiillner has celebrated the fifty 
years’ jubilee of his musical career, his first concert 
having been given in 1849 for a charity at Miinster.— 
Two important novelties were produced by the Giirzenich 
Concerts: an “Ave Maria Stella” for chorus, organ and 
orchestra, lofty in character and most skilfully written 
by Anton Urspruch, and a set of Symphonic Variations 
for orchestra, dedicated to the memory of Johannes 
Brahms by Hans Késsler, which produced a deep 
impression. 

unich—A three-act opera, Horaud und Hilde, text 
after Brambach’s poem, music by Victor Gluth, professor 
of the local musical academy, being a mixture of the 
heroic and romantic, met with a very friendly reception. 
—Josef Schmid, the well-known composer and excellent 
accompanist, has been unanimously elected conductor of 
the Academic Vocal Union, as successor to Prof. Hans 
Bussmeyer, who resigned. 

Stuttgart.—A symphonic poem, ‘ The Nun,” by Leo 
Bloch, late conductor of the Town Theatre, excited con- 
siderable interest, and testifies to the composer’s lofty 
aims. 

Darmstadt.—An opera, Sofie von Brabant, by Ferd. 
Hummel, composer of Marva, had an_ unsuccessful 
premiere. 

Paderborn.—‘ Der Minnehof zu Avellenz,”’ a scena for 
tenor and orchestra, by Rich. Wustandt, sung by Otto 
Hintzelman of Berlin, met with great success. 

Bremen.— Karl Kleemann’s one-act </osterschiiler 
von Mildenfurth, produced here, contains many lyric 
beauties, but lacks dramatic force. 

Schwerin.— Der Pfeifertag, a three-act comic opera by 
Max Schillings, composer of /ngwelde, was produced 
here with striking success under the excellent conductor, 
Zumpe, perfect wonders being done in the way of scenery 
and stage management. 

Frankfort-on-Maine.—Alexander Ritter’s comic opera, 
Der faule Hans, was produced with decided success. 

Thalheim.—The house (a mill) where Conradin Kreutzer, 
composer of A Might at Granada, was born, and at which 
a tablet commemorative of his death, fifty years ago, was 
to be affixed, has been destroyed by fire. 

Gottingen —A tablet has been affixed to the house 
Nikolausberger Weg 15, in which Brahms and Joachim 
lived together in 1853, as students. 

Weimar.—No less than sixty-eight drawings for the 
proposed Liszt monument have been sent in. The first 
prize has been adjudged to Hermann Hahn of Munich, 
who, after his plan has been subjected to certain alter- 
ations, will execute the monument. The inauguration will 
probably take place next year. 

Hanover.—The Konservatorium during the first year 
of its existence has been attended by 295 pupils. A 
larger building has to Be taken for the coming year. 

Erfurt.—Zuschneid’s Hermann the Liberator proved a 
highly dramatic and even imposing, and vocally effective 
work for male chorus, vocal soli and orchestra. 





Essen.—A new string quartet society, Primarius Herr 
Behr, has been formed. 

Altenburg.—The local male Choral Union celebrated 
the thirty-sixth year of its existence with a grand concert. 

Neisse.—The male Choral Union “ Liedertafel” cele- 
brated its foundation seventy-three years ago. 

Braunschweig.—A novel attempt to transfer the sym- 
phonic poem to the string quintet (with two violas) has 
been made in “Ac iterum,” Op. 51, in E minor, by G. 
Langenbeck of Wolfenbiittel, where he is favourably 
known as a composer of songs and pianoforte pieces. 
The entire work, in two sections, based upon two 
principal motifs, displays conspicuous contrapuntal skill, 
ingenious modulations, and greatly varied expression. 
There is no programme, but struggle and final victory is, 
according to the title, the underlying problem. The 
reception was most favourable. 

Wiesbaden.—William II., who is notoriously a great 
admirer of music, has selected Oderon, Hans Heiling, 
and The Shipwright for the first season of 1900; these 
operas are to be mounted with the greatest care and 
splendour at our largely subventioned theatre. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—Twelve popular concerts are to be 
given, price of admission about 34d. ; programmes and 
cloakroom gratis. This is owing to a generous legacy of 
£14,400 sterling bequeathed by Jacob Richard Blees. 

Vienna.— Die Metstersinger was given without a single 
cut, under the eminent conductor, Gustav Mahler. The 
performance lasted from half-past six to half-past eleven, 
with unusually short “ waits.”—An operetta, The Grass 
Widow, by Victor Léon and Waldberg, music by Albert 
Kauders, has been successfully given an der Wien, and 
is rather a superior specimen of its kind.—Siegfried 
Wagner has, on the occasion of conducting his Baren- 
hauter, given five thousand florins to the Pension Fund 
of the Imperial Opera. 

Prague.—Das Glick, a new lyrico-dramatic fairy tale, 
by Baron Rudolf Prochazka is not likely to survive many 
representations.—A new fairy opera, set to a prize 
libretto by Adolf Wenig, Zhe Devil and Kate, with 
characteristic music by Anton Dvordk, was produced at 
the National Czech Theater with every appearance of 
success. The composer was presented with a silver 
laurel wreath at the conclusion of the performance. 

Paris.—At the Théatre Lyrique de la Renaissance, 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris was given. The directors 
Brothers Milliaud have discovered the papers of Vestri, 
senior and junior, which were used at the first represen- 
tation. The Greek dances are performed according to 
those directions.— 7he Vision of Dante, by Max d’Ollone, 
which won this year’s Rossini prize, was given at the 
Conservatoire; although somewhat deficient in origin- 
ality, it is a work of merit and interest—The Colonne 
Concerts produced a suite, “‘Pécheurs d’Islande,” by 
Guy Ropartz, with moderate success; and Rabaud 
conducted his Second Symphony in E minor, or, 
more correctly, descriptive poem, according to present 
fashion. The work, especially the piquant scherzo, met 
with signal and legitimate success. This remark also 
applies to a Pianoforte Concerto by Alexis de Castillon, 
admirably played by Raoul Pugno, which was hissed, 
although conducted by Saint-Saéns, in 1872, at a 
Pasdeloup concert; so was Schumann’s Concerto, 
when first produced by Jaell, coldly received ; ‘empora 
mutantur.—-The Lamoureux Concerts (established 
October 23rd, 1881) have returned to their original 
home in the Rue de Malte.—At the Grand Opera, 
the three-act La Prise de Troie, poem and music by 
Hector Berlioz, was given for the first time. It is a kind 
of prologue to Les Troyens a Carthage, and according to 
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Berlioz’s intentions, both operas were to be given on one 
evening, taking eight hours in performance. The last- 
named work was produced singly in 1863, at the Théatre 
Lyrique, provided with a short prologue, and divided into 
five acts, by the composer. It is the finer and far more 
dramatic sectioa, and it seems very doubtful whether the 
work now given, being almost devoid of scenic action, 
will, notwithstanding many musical beauties, command 
sustained favour. The performance, also, was hardly 
up tothe mark. Neither Mdile. Delna nor M. Renaud 
in the principal ré/es seemed quite in their element. It 
was, however, produced by Felix Mottl of Carlsruhe a 
few years ago, and it was therefore quite time France got 
a hearing of it—A one-act trifle, Eros, by Frédéric 
Le Rey, was given at the Lyrique. The music has grace, 
if not much originality, and it is certainly superior to the 
insipid libretto by Julien Goujon.—The Conservatoire 
has completed the seventy-second yerr of its glorious 
existence.— 77is¢an continues to draw full houses. The 
receipts of the first five representations were 98,750 francs 
at Lamoureux’s Théatre Nouveau.—The Grand Opéra, 
whic’ only plays four times a week, gave, in 1898, 218 
representations, of which fifty, or nearly one-fourth, were 
operas by Wagner: Meistersinger, twenty-seven ; Lohen- 
grin, nine; Tannhiiuser, seven ; Walkiire, seven times. 
Next to Wagner came Meyerbeer, with twenty-eight times 
the Prophet, and twenty times the Huguenots. What 
a magnificent revanche for the historic fiasco of the 
Tannhiuser premicre ! — The famous Parisian vocai 
teacher, Mathilde Marchesi, born (Mathilde Graumann) 
on 26h March, 1825, in Fran‘fort-on-Maine, formerly 
member of the Italian Opera, completed the fiftieth year 
of her artistic career.—Shatespeare (the name of a dog), 
a three-act operetta by Gaston Serpette, met with genuine 
success at the Bouffes Parisiens, and possesses, more- 
over, the rare merit of perfectly harmless fun. 

Amsterdam.—So marked is the success of the Vocal 
and Dramatic Society, founded a few years ago, that it is 
erecting with its own means a palace-like building for its 
future use. 

St. Petersburg.—César Cui’s new opera, Suvazin, has 
achieved a decided success. 

Moscow.—A thoroughly “national” opera, reflecting 
old Russian music, Zhe Bride of the Czar, by Rimsky- 
Korsakof, has been produced. 

Milan.—A one-act opera, Forturel/a, by the baritone 
Luigi Pignalosa, after the much-worn pattern of the 
Cavalleria, obtained barely a succds d’estime, notwith- 
standiaog the presence of a crowd of person 1] friends. 

Turin.—The prize of 250 francs offered by the St. 
Cecilia Society for a Mass for three voices, and of 50 
francs for a Zanifum Ergo, were both won by Gius, 
Cicognani, Director of the Masical Institute at Ales- 
sandria, Piedmont.—// Sogno a’una Notte d’Estale 
musical comedy by Ugo Roti, ob‘ained a fairly favour- 
able reception. 

Rome. —- Tre pianoforte manufactory Boisselot of Mar- 
seilles has instituted a competition in memory of Liszt 
among the pupils of the Musical Liceo. The priz2 
a grand piano, was won by Signorina Silla, pupil of 
Sgambati. 

Gonoa.— A new Mass by Ulysse Trovati produced a 
very favourable impression. 

Gonzaga.—A comic opera, 72 Grottoes of the Shells, 
music written jointly by E:tore Ughi and A. F. Car- 
bonetti, was favourably received. 





Macerata.— Z’Omébra, a musical tableau in one act, by | 
Ugo Bottacchiari, pupil of the Pesaro Cons »rvatorio, had { 
a lively popular success. 


Mantua.— Vendetta Zingaresca, lyric drama in two 
acts, by Raimondo Mantilla, was a failure. 

Ustellato.— Un Matrimonio di Sorpresa, operetta by 
Filippi, was fairlv successful. 

Madrid.—A “ Zarzuela” in three tableaux, La Familia 
de Sicur, by Jimenez, met with only partial success, and a 
“Revue,” Fruta del Tempo, music by Mateos and Vives, 
pleased even less. . 

Deaths.—The Weimar Grand Ducal organ builder, M. 
Adalbert Forisch, aged 73.—Canon Stephen Morelot, wh > 
has by his writings most widely contributed to the pro- 
gress of church music in France, b. at Dijon in 1820.— 
Max Sedlmayr, 1879 to 1897 musical director at Wies- 
baden, aged 67.—Dr. Ivan Greizinger, of Budapest, 
amateur, pupil of Robert Volkmann, composer of masses, 
chamber music, etc. His Hungarian Melodies, for two 
violins, have become especially popular ; b. 1861.—Carl 
Uberhorst, baritone, later stage manager of the Dresden 
Opera, aged 76.— Madame Nadedja Mikhaélovna 
Medvedena, through fifty years a prominent singer of 
the Russian opera, aged 67.— Dolphin Balleyguier, 
favourably known as composer and critic, his “ Chansons 
de Troubadour” having been particularly successful, 
aged 70.—Musical Director Eugen Gageur, choral con- 
ductor and composer of Carlsruhe.—Victor Hussla, Court 
concuctor and professor of the Conservatoire at Lisbon. 
—Hans Feodor von Milde, b. 1821 at Petronek, near 
Vienna, one of the foremost vocalists of his time—the 
original Telramund in Lohengrin in 1850.—C. W. Glover, 
violinist, director of Dublin Cathedral choir, aged 86.— 
M. Charles Lamoureux, the celebrated French conducto”, 
died at Paris after a short illness, at the age of 65. 
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neta BORCH’S NEW WORKS. 


Op. 22. Su'te norvégienne, Scénes rustiques pour Piano, (Aurore, 
Chant du Matin ; Langeleik, Histoire; Chanson; Ke- 


tour vers la vallée.) Edition No. 6070 net 
Op. 3me Valse Caprice pour Piano ... 


Op. 
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49. Petites pices caractéristiques pour Piano. (Chant de la 
bergére, Sarabande, Le hautbois du berger, Chanson et 
danse norvégienne,) Edition No, 6071 net 


49, No. 4. Chanson et danse norvégienne pour Piano. (Perles 
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Edition 


Adagio relig‘oso pour Violoncelle et Orgue. 
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36. Deux Morceaux pour Piano :— 
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56, No.1. Elégie, For string orchestra (2 Violins, 
cellu, aud Bass). Edition No, 7013 
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Ghia ROSE QUEST. Cantata for Female Voices. 
Soli and two-part Chorus by 
G. B. MART. 


Vocal Score. Edition No, 9065. Net, 23. 6d. 


“The Rose Quest,’ by Edward Oxenford and George B. Mart, has much 
to commend it in the way of brightness and variety—two very desirable 
attributes. Three soloists are called for—soprano, mezzo-soprano, and con- 
talto; and choruses are written in two parts, soprano and contralto. The 
song, ‘Free as air,’ and the duet and chorus, ‘ Flow, flow, thou limpid 
stream,’ deserve special mention.” — The Musjcal Opinion, December, 1899. 

“‘ This cantata contains much graceful and reined music, which would be 
the very thing for singing classes of seniors in schools. It would also form 
an attractive it-m in a miscellaneous programme given by one of our smaitler 
choral societies... —Musical News, December oth, 1899. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; and 22, Newgate Street. 


REYMES ON THE RULES OF HARMONY. 


Founded on Dr. Prout’s “‘ Harmony.” By 


C. H. G. KNOWLES. 


Edition No. 10,119. Bound in limp cloth ; net, 1s. 


“Mr. C. H. G. Knowles has hitten upon the happy idea of putting the 
rules of harmony into rhyme. This is the kind of thing :— 
* But may I write a common chord 
Upon the mediant? 
Well, Dr. Prout, he says you may, 
Macfarren says you shan't." 
Some students say that he will write whatever he has a mind to, because 
the great masters did the same. To which Mr. Knowles makes us sing— 
* Bach is Bach, and you are you, 
And all he does you cannot do.’ 
The little book (Messrs. Augener are the publishers) is dedicated to Dr. 
Prout, and is, indee1, founded on that professor's ‘Harmony.’ People, 





Crown octavo. 


especially young people, who have bad memories will find the rhymes very 
serviceable.” —AM/usical Opinion, December, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & Co., 
199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; and 22, Newgate Street. 
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RSCENEN (Scenes of Childhood). 
Melodic Pieces for the Pianoforte by 
ARNOLD KRUG. 
Op. 88. Edition No, “6212. Net, 2s. 


“A pleasing and useful volume is Krug’s ‘ Kinderscenen,’ twelve taste- 
ful, musicianly little preces, easier than Schumann’s group bearing the same 
name.” —Musical \ ews, September 16th, 1899. 

“* A set of pieces, entitled * Kinderscenen,’ by A. Krug. may be recom- 
mended to teachers on the look out for something easy, refined, and good.” 
—Da ly Telegraph, September 30th, 1899. 

** Arnold Krug’s melodic pieces fer the pianoforte, ‘Scenes of Childhood,’ 
twelve numbers, issued under one cover, trifles though they may be as to 
length and character, are elegant and tasteful specimens."—7he Musical 
Upinion, December, 1399. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Sireet ; and 22, Newgate Street. 


IEDER OHNE WORTE for the Pianoforte, 


by G. MERKEL. 


Re ised, Phrased and Fingered by O. THUMER. 
No. 1 ing flat; No. 2in a; No. 3 ing. 
Each, 3s. 
“Three Lieder ohn: Worte, by Gustav Merkel, ideal pieces for scholas ic 
de as cheste as they are charming.”—J/usical Opinion, D:cember, 
2 London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street; and 22, Newgate Street. 


— HELLERS The Art of Phrasing, 
fF. 16. 


24 Studies for the Pianoforte through all Keys. 
Revised, Phrased and Fingered by O. THUMER. 
Edition No. 6:90. 4to. Net, as. 


“ The newly revised version of Stephen Heller's twenty-four pianoforte 
s‘udies through al the keys, known as the Art of Phrasing, bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of O. ‘Thiimey’s experienced and unerring hand Students 
are stro gly advised to give these little tone poems their earnest thought and 
attention ; in their own particular line there is nothing to beat them.” — 7he 
Musical Opinion, December, 189. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street ; 6, New Bur'ington Street ; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 











Augenser’s Edition, No. 6015. Net, 3s. 


OH. SEB. BACH’S Die Kunst der Fuge 
(The Art of Fugue). 
Phrasierungsausgave von 


DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


‘* Every musical person, then, who loves that which is noble in the art 
should have a copy of the composer’s even maturer ‘De Kuns: der Fuze’ 
(or ‘The Art of Fugue’).” Dr. H. Riemann’s edition is masterly in the 
extreme. He really gives you help in an interpretative sense. O « 
particularly admires his estimation of the degr-e of loudness or softne~s 
of sound to be adopted in the performance of this music of Bach’s. Hit 
that is merely a detail ot the value of his edition,”—Musical Standar., 
Dec. 16th, 1899. 

\London: Augener & Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 


am e Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. Net. 
0. sd. 
4098@ The Skylark’s Wooing, ‘‘In the stormy grey air” ... —4 
42985 April Showers, ‘‘ With chatter and with iaughter” ... = 4 
4098 Hill-tops, ‘‘ There is splendour inthe city” ... dua we 4 


‘‘A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. Horrocks, 
should be most welcome to amateurs and professionals alike ; they are weil 
written and have decided charm.” — The Times. 


rocks has 


ews. 

' . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of their composer 
in every bar, ‘* The Skylark’s Wooing’ is remarkable for the free use mi e 
of the chords of the fundamental seventh ; the ‘ Hill-tops’ is remarkable ior 
nothing but its melodic charm,” — 7he Queen. 


4096 The Fairy Cobbler... pe P oe 


**Graceful anj dainty music, united to quaint words.” — Monthly Mus c+ 
ecord, 


4097. T.agedy .. eee oe 


“Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘the waves’ wild 
song’ that the words should iaspire.”"—Musicaé News. 
4094 Harebell Curfew eco a eee eee aig eve we — 6 
“© Harebell Curfew’ is the title of a charming voc.1 duet for female 
voices, by Amy EK, Horrocks. ‘This clever lady composer has selec.e t a 
tuneful and generally grateful melody, woile with the refinement of the 
accompaniment mingle pleasing and pictuesque effccts.°"—Laly 7 .¢- 
graph, September 30th, 1499. 
‘In its charming dirge of the flowers, w i ten by May Byron, is set to 
equally dainty music, with just the r ght feeling of tender regret pervadi g¢ 
it."—Musical News, September 16th, 1899. 


4295 a oe ee 
‘* A pleasing little two-part song.”—Daily Telegraph, October 13th, 1899 
“Those who are acqua‘nt:d with former efforts by Miss Horrocks wil! 


find this marked by the same musicianly and melodious qualities, and wii! 
give it the same commendation.”— Musical News, Dec. 16th, 189). 


Loadon: AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Brauch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Spring in the Forest 





MATRAS. “BALLADE,” Op. 8. 


For VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA. 
(Performed at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, December 16th, 1299.) 
Violin and Piano Edition, No. 7534. Net, 1s. 


“ This is a well-written, pleasing piece. The author is not one of those 
modern musicians who, in trying to avoid commonplace, fall into the abstruse, 
the dry, and often eccentric. his Ballade opens with a graceful, expres- 
sive melody, followed by a characteristic and, as regards the solo instruvents, 
showy allegro vivace, appassionato. The coda of the piece, based on the 
principal theme, has charm and breadth. The orchestral indications in the 

ianoforte part deserve praise ; music for orchestra when reduced for piano 
oses, however skilful the transcription; the name of the instruments to 
which the various themes are assigned, and the classes of instruments (wind 
or strings) fur certain passages, help the pianist to imagine, or, if he have 
once heard the piece, to recall the colouring.”"—7he Atheneum, August 
tath, 1899. 


London ; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





OR SALE.—A genuine and intact “ Joseph 


Guarnerius” Violin, made in 1795. Write to P. P. 10, Office de 
Publi ‘ité, Brusse's. 
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ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 


cae 


Robert Cocks & Co.’s Pianofortes. 


All Model; ave Full Compass, Ivron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Action, 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 
In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Panels, from 28 Guineas. 


Gerbard Adam’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851; Paris, 1851; Londou, 1862+ 
Vienna, 1873 ; Diisseldorf, 1880: Amsterdam, 1883 ; Antwerp, 1835. 
Cabinet Pianinos, Overstrung, Iron Frame, Check Repeater 
Action, from 42 Guineas. 





Reumann’s High-Class Pianofortes. 
Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873; Hamburg, 1876, 1889; Phila-, 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1888 ; Chicago (highest award), 1893. 
Chicago Diploma awarded for: 

1. Fine tone and excellent quality which possesses good singing, 

power and duration. 
2. For the action thoroughly satisfactory. 
3. For the touch which is light and elastic and repeats well. 
4. For the workmanship and materials which are all first class. 


Overstrung Horizontal Grands From 105 Guineas. 
Overstrung Upright Pianos From 45 Guineas. 


NEWMAN BROS. C0,, 


Chicago, Illinois. 











American Organs in the 
latest Parlour and 


Chapel styles, from | 


23 Guineas. 


Unrivalled for Pipe-like 
quality of Tone, charming 
voicing and crescendo 
effects. 
Exquisite Finish. 


Medal and Highest Award, 
Chicago, 1893. 


a" _— 


Illustrated Catalogues and full Particulars post free on application. 


AUGENER & CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


ANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


FR 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Augener's Edition, No. 9191. Cr. Svo. Bound, price, net, 1s. 
FIFTH EDITION. 
“For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” —Musical Opinion. 
” Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, Jan. 25, 1896. 


“Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and . . . 
distinctly useful."—Musical News, March 7, 1896, 





“Mr. Peterson writes in a clear, fresh manner, and even teachers to whom 
the subject of notes, intervals, scales, etc., is familiar, will find the book 
worth reading."—Music Trades Review, 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


| A Sequel to the ‘* Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
| the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9192, Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


PART 1, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101, Cr. 8vo. 


ConTEnTs. 


| 

| 

| 

| - 

| SECOND EDITION. 





Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 





The Pianoforte, 
Technical Studies. Practice of Exercises. 
Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
Accompanied Melodies, 
V. Values of Notes. 
. Playing = Memory. Reading at Sight. Accompanying. 
+ Scales. Key. Tonality. 
Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
Fingering, 
- Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
Ornaments and Grace Notes. 


PART II. 

Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8v0. 
ConTENTS. 

Composing—Subjects or Themes. 
The Variation. 
Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing, 
Counterpoint. 
Imitation and Canon. 
Musical Form, 
Musical Forms. 
Sonata. 
Second Movement of a Sonata. 
Third Movement of a Sonata, 
Last Movemént of a Sonata. 
Trio—Quartett—Symphony—Concerto, 
. Other Instrumental Forms. 


XV. Fugue. 
XXVL., 


Chapter I. 
ine It, 





Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


Chapter XIT. 
XIL. 


XXVIII. 


**Mr. Peterson, who agreeably combines precept and example, writes in 
a lucid and easily to be comprehended manner, and. we quite agree with him 
in urging upon pianists, or, rather, students generally, the importance of 
knowing something of the history of the art. His table of essential dates is 
brief, while the summary of musical history that follows on its heels is 
equally concise. Both could soon be committed to memory, and these few 
dates and names point to all that has beenof real in the devel 


of the art during the last two centuries.’ ~-Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1899. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 


History of Music. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW VOLUME IN 


EBENEZER PROUTS 


SERIES OF THEORETICAL WORKS. 


ORCHESTRA : 
VOLUME II. 


ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 


THE 


AUGENER’s EpiTion, No. 9190. 


Demy 8vo, net 5s. 


Extracts from the Authors Preface: 


* With the present volume the subject of Instrumentation is c»mpleted. 
After what was said in the preface to the first volume of this work, no 
lengthy remarks will be needful here. 

‘The first thing t» be said is, that here, more than in any other volume 
of this series, it has been necessary to teach by example. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the quotations from orchestral scores occupy a far 
larger portion of the space than the letterpress. Merely to talk about 
combinations of instruments, without giving actual illustrations, would 
have been absolutely useless to the student. As in the preceding volume, 
the passages selected have been taken from works of the most varied style, 
and of different periods, from the time of Hayda dowa to the present 
day. With the exception of two passages by Bach and Handel in 
Chapter VII., illustrating the employment of the organ, no examples 
have been quoted anterior to Hayda; for it is with this composer that 
the modern szience of o chestration may be said to begin. Though a few 
well-known ex'racts will be found anong the illustrations, special effort 
has been made to avoid, as far as possible, hackneyed quotations, and the 
author believes that the very large majority of the examples given wll be 
new to the greater numbz2r of his readers.” 





““ Nobody can bz more conscious than the author of the shortcomings 
of the present treatise. The subject is so vast, and so impossible to 
exhaust, that he feels keenly how much remains to b: said. Happily it is 
possible for the student to supplement for himself the iistructions here 
given. Orchestration cannot possibly be learned solely from books on the 
subject; long and careful study of scores, and the hearing of orchestral 
musi:, are absolutely necessary adjunc:s. But the present work will at 
least serve to guide the learner as to the direction which his own stu lizs 
shoald take ; the rest he must do for himself.” 





EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


Bound, 

ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc. Tria. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Twelfth 

Edition. With Analytical Index “ae cal 


g182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately ns = 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition .. 


982% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Fifth Edition .. ‘ ows ove ed on ts 

gee KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL E 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth Edition, 
with Analytical Index 
91833 ANALYTICAL INDEX 


Augener's 
L£dition 
No. 


g182. 





XER- 


9183. 


to“ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 
933 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. Third 
Edition pa aa as ad rs ® ; 
OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT. Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index nee ‘in 


gt84t ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Doble Counterpoint and 


:, TZUGUE. By E 
= EF Third Edition 
9183@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to“ Fugue”... ia ab i 
#8. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


** Fugue.” -Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 


Analyzei, Second Edition 

— M USICAL FORM. ByEsenezer P 
| Thied E dition, with Analytical Index 

g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form ” ae 

9188, Fg FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... 


HE ORCHESTRA : 


Vol. I., The Techni 
Edition, ... fe we 
Vol. If., Orchestral Combination 





9184. 


Canon” 
BENEZER PROUT. 








ROUT. 





9139. 
que of the Instruments, Second 
wwe = ae s/- 


5/- 


gtgo 





“A grand result of laborious rese 
Mus ‘cal Standard, May gth, 1392. 


* It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
seres of theore ical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
— he labours of Mr Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the arc of miking music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thor uga, but, to use a modern ex ression 
‘up to dite’: s> thit the student gtided by Mr. Prout fin 1s himself in the hands of one 
who can be leirasd without being p2dantic, and never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium of that which is the retical or speculative.”—Musical 
News, May 13th, «892. 

“...A3 'ex -b20ks, Mc. Prout’s theore‘ical trea*ises will doubtless 
take tie p vsicioa of stan tard works.”—Duil/y Teleyraph, March 17th, 1833. 


arch, outsp>kea opinion, and wide knowledge,” — 





“It is with great thankfu'nass that the author completes with this 
volum:2 the series of theoretical works which for the last eleven years have 
occupied so much of his tim: and thoughts. Many ot his happiest hours | 
have heen spent ia the writing of these volum:s; and the reception they | 
have met with, both in th's country and abroad, has proved to him that he | 
has not laboured in vain, nor speat h's strength for naught. The benefit 
that he has reason to believe that students have derived from the series has | 
more than repaid him for all the labour sp2nt in its preparation.” 

’ 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Stree‘, London. | 
School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


| 


“All these books have be-n heastily welcomed by musicians, and have becom2 
standard works ia t1is and other countries.”"—Bristol Times, October 21st, 1893. 

‘*, . « Perhips the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. an 

“‘ Th motto oa all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be * Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students cw now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged misters, ancieat ani modera, without the trouble and expense 
entaile 1 in the purchase and study of the scores.” —.4 sheneum, April 14th, 1894. 

2 The most practic ul series of text-books on the subjects of musica! 

ever placad before the public.” —4thenzum, August nec 1890. " 

++ Am namontal series of educational works.”— Athenaeum. 
ashe In its way an epoch-marking if not an epoch-making achievement. . 
Mr, Prout’s* Applied Farms’ is one of the uaprecedented series of student's books 1 


heory 


“ 


t 


rhe wu Dub: 
lished by Messrs. Augener, and of this series | am inclined to regard it as the 
valuable. . . . His book is a imine of information.” Saturday Review, Oct. 12th, 1895. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Stree: ; 6, New Burlingto2 Street ; 


j and 22, Newgate Street, London, 
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NEw EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations, 


PIANCFORTE. 
Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LAuBACH. R “ 
English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
CompLete ArpEGGI! separately. 
With English or Continental fingering, each, 4s, 


VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the requirements of candidates at the various Local Examinations, 
compiled by A. LauBacn. 


Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL FOR THE 
VIOLIN, by HANS WESSELY. 
Edition No. 5686. Net, 2s. 

‘*Mr. Hans Wessely has prepared a ‘Comprehensive Scale Manual’ for 
violin players. ‘I'he scales, all fingered, are given in plain notes, in thirds, 
sixths, octaves, and tenths, and likewise in chromatic and harmonic form. 
In the constant practice of scales lies the foundation of all good playing, and 
the Manual in question will render every assistance to the student, instruc- 
t ons being fully and clearly set forth.”"— The Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1899. 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS through all Major and 
Minor Keys, Systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered 
by E. Kreuz :— 

Book I. Through 1 octave. 
3ook II. Through 2 octaves, 
Book III. Through 3 octaves. 


VIOLA, 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 


56642... 
56644 
5664c ove 


net 1/4 
net 1/4 
net 1/4 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76585 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


x 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 


‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the 'Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—Zhe 
Strad, Jan., 1898. 


ORGAN. 


Organ Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 
in contrary motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. 


Edition No, 5830; net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





Now Reapy, Bounp, 
VOL. XXIX. (YEAR 1899) oF 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
(With Title and Index, Vear 1899, completed, bound in cloth), 
PRICE 3s, NET. 


For 18. an exchange of the Single Numbers of the Year 1$99 against the 
Bound Voiume can be made at the Publishers’. 


Cases for Binding Back Numbers, each, 18. net. 
NBARLY ALL BACK VOLUMES TO BE HAD, 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street. 
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ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 

VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 3 
arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 


BY ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. 
Book Ia a ae an es ee oe oe is 
Contants.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 
Book Is eo oe oe oo Pe oe oe ee 
g easv Pieces in the easiest keys, first position, by Moffat, 
Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, 
Book Ic. SuprpLEMENT TO Books AandB.. 6 ee 
Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 
BOOK II. 

Book Ila_.. ae ea oe a ee oe no 
ConTents,—Easy Pieces in major and m’nor keys, and i 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 

Hofmann. 

Book IIs ee oe ee oe “s oe oe oo 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 

tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 

of easy double-stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by 

Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 

Book IIc. SuppLEMENT TO Books A and B.. 


Pieces by Wolfermann, Stephen Heller, Tschalkowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 


Edition 
No. 


114714 


114715 


11471 


114724 


114725 


11472¢ 


BOOK III. 
Book IIIa _.. aes os oe ee oe oe oe 
ConTeNnTs.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and s S. Bach, Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 Pieces by Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark, 
Book IIIs... * é% + ne vs v6 “ 
Employment of the half position: 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second position; changing from first to 
second position: 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé, 
Book IIIc. SurpLeEmENT To Books A and B vs - 
Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


BOOK IV. 


114734 


11473¢ 


Book 1Va . as os eo oo es ee 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento, Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. Change between first and third positions with Porta- 
mento; Pieces by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 
Lachner. 
Book 1Vs_., ee oe ee ee oe oe oe 
Pieces up to the third position; change between the first, 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachaer. Change between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 


Book IVc. SupryLEMENT To Books A and B es os 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 
N. W. Gade. 
BOOK V. 


114745 


11474¢ 


Book Va wh as ey . us ec we ee 
Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, 
Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat. Piece with change from first 
to fifth position, by Lully. 
Book Va MF an oe ee aa t ee ‘r 
Pieces up to the fifth position, by Spohr, Geminiani, 
Mozart, and Handel. 
Book Vc. SureLEMENT TO Books A and B.. és 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 
(Will be continued.) 


The ‘‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s * Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” ‘To each book of the ‘‘ Gradus’’ there is a corresponding 
one of the ** Palaestra.” 

‘* The pieces in these tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 


11475@ 


114756 


| duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
| company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 
| standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.—7‘%e Daily Telegraph, 


October 13th, 1899. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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The following Works have been acquired in the Sale of 
Messrs. STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, PITT & HATZFELD, Ltd., 


by Messrs. AUGENER & co. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


ARENSKY. Op. 5, No.2. Intermezzo .. 

— Op. 5, No.5. Basso Ostinato 

—- Op. 36, No. 5. Consolation ... 

— Op. 36, No,12. Intermezzo caractéristique 


BENDEL, F. Bonsoir 
—— Dornréschen 9 « 
—  Tyrolienne se 


CZERNY. Op. 599. First esreneee he Young, Pianists, containing 
80 melodies, exercises and original pieces in progressive 
order. English fingering :— 

Book 1. Exercises with both hands, in hema Clef .. 

Book 2. Bass Notes, Rests, &c. ... eve 

Book 3. Studies for Fluent Execution ... 

Kook 4. 

DREYSCHOCK, FELIX. Cing eevee -- 

No. 1. Gondoliera ... , ie we = Met’ 

2. Piéce rustique in ene ose oie wo. = Met 

3. Moment musical .., das pee ‘i _ ae 

4. Mazurka... ne ae “a ao 

s. Scherzino ... ale “ «a a o« wee 

cape, G. Op.21, No. 1. Romance po ais at ae 
Op. 21, No. 2. Caprice étude et Oe oo §=rnet 

— wp.2t,No.3. Serenade... a ee 

— Op. 22,No.1. RBarcarolle 1.009 6. ue eee ees tt 

— Op.22, No.2. Polonaise .,, net 


HUNTEN, F._ Thirty-three short denenetitn Sketches Op. 221. 
Enelish fingering. 3 Books, each 
LISZT, F. Melodies Hongroises d’aprés Schubert. be 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op.3t. Album. 6 Morceaux (with some 
C. Bound, net, 6/-; net 
Or separately : 
No. 1. Monologue. No. 4. 
2. Mélodie. 5. Impromptu. 
3- Valse mélancolique. 6. Caprice. _ea., net 
— A. The Romance of the Ball . oo 6=Clwes (is 
No. Dance. Anticipation. 
Interlude. The Meeting. 
Dance. "Twixt Hope and Fear. 
Interlude. Pleading. 
Dance. 
In the Garden. 
Dance, When all the World is ite 
SPINDLER, F. Op. 7. Under the Lattice .., 
— Op. 75. Inthe Forest (Im Wald) :— 
0.1. Birds of the Forest i fet ie «os eet 
2, By the Brook ‘+ at ia ose o- = Met 
3- Hunting Song oe oe wi sos oe =r net’ 
4- Woodland Rivulet.. pa we ee we = Net 
5. Rustling Leaves ... we — exe ow ee 
6. Echo... se il a we 
— The Warrior's Farewell. On. 140, No. I, pom oo §=—nat 
— Spinnradchen. La Fileuse, Op. 164 vi ove —— 
—— Quatre Valses. Op. 264 
No.1. La Joyeuse, t, D D flat ‘is oe oes os 6a 
2. La Coquette, ink. oe ore see = Net 
3. La Réveuse, in b minor ... eee oe oe = Met 
& & Insouciante, in g flat ooo = et 
STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Deux apie Brudes, aaah 2i— 
No. 1. Fileuse ay o net 
2. Toccatina. °C. ve on oes ove oo §=rnet 
— Concertoin F sharp. Op. 3. oo «=a 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
C. HUBERT. Characteristic Popular Tunes of the 
british Isles, selected and arranged. 2 Books, each, net 
a Na binem eee Music a ae 


Scherzetto. 


PARRY, 


Two ‘PIANOS. 
STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Concertoin F sharp. Op. 3.. 
(2 copies required for performance.) 
PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. 
STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. ConcertoinF sharp. Op. 3. 
Full score ... net 
Orchestra parts net 
. Pianoforte part net 


Melodious Pieces, with Grace Notes, Ornaments, etc. 
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VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


PAPINI. Deux Airs Napolitains, No. 1,inp; i ani ea. net 
— Deux Airs Suédois ye =~ a 
SAURET, E. Morceaux caractritiques. “Op. 47: 

No.1. Canzona a . ae. ae 
2. Impromptu ... net 

—— Scénes Villageoises. Op. 50. 4 Morceaux de Salon :— 
o.1. Le Matin ... ove eee oe a SS 
2. Pastorale... te wie ae " «a 
> Vieille chanson... ‘wa eae aa — 
anse.. pe « <<“ wm «8 «a Ee 
SIMONETTI, A. Mazurka oe =e 


— Re€verie ... net 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
MACKENZIE, A.C. Larghetto and Aria. Op. 10 ... oe 
PAPINI. Deux Airs Suédois “ owe « 2 
SAINT-SAE NS, C. Allegro appassionato. Op. ee - a 


TRIOS FOR 2 VIOLINS AND VIOLONCELLO. 
RIES, HUBERT. Op. 24. 3 Trios. No. 1, inc major 
2, in G major 
3, in G major 
VOCAL. — SONGS. 
CARMICHAEL, M. Sing Song. 27 Nursery Rhymes, selec‘ed from 
the volume of Christina Rossetti. Boards, net, 3/- ; net 
COWEN, F. H. O Swallow, Swallow! ee: 
DUNCAN, ED. Spirit of Love 
— The East Indian : 
—— The Land of Love ow ons pm awe as ian 
— Album of Songs .. pan ose ow _ oe net 
‘The Miller's Daughter. Tell her ! Oh, tell her! 
As o’er her Loom. Flow on, thou shining river. 
HENSCHEL, G. Lieder Album. Album of 12 sae £. & G. 
gto. With Portrait 7 Ret 
— ‘“O Hush Thee, My Babie.” "No. 1, ‘ing; ‘No. 2, ine. ea., net 
— Two Songs : ““ A Red, Red Rose’ ar —_— if thou art a Rose- 


bud - as evs net 
HORROCKS, A. E. ‘Constant Love 
— A Midsummer Song :— 
No. 1, in c minor 
2, in D minor 
PARRY, C- HUBERT. 4 Sonnets te ute E. & G. 4to, net 
SAINT-SAENS, C. A Voice by the Cedar Tree (Tennyson) 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER. The Day-dream (Tennyson) ... 
met “es C. VILLIERS. Songs ... 
No. Since Thou, O Fondest and Truest. 
2. Crossing the Bar (Tennyson). 
3. I Praise the Tender Flower. 
4- Say, oh Say! saith the Music. 
5. A Corsican Dirge. 
6 
7 
8 


oe 


each, net 


Prospice. 
La belle Dame sans Merci. No. 1, in F minor ; 
No. 2, in G minor, 
The Milkmaid’s Song (Tennyson), 
9. The Lute Song (‘lennyson). 
— Three Ditties of the Olden Time (Out 7“ it; Why so Pale; 
To Carnations)  ... 
— Songs of Heine. First Set. 
English Words. Complete 
No,1. Stars above Me. 
2. On thy Blue Eyes. 
3. Thou art my Love. 
4. The Wavelets Ripple. 
5. Sad is the Springtime. 
6. The Butterfly’s Love. 
— Songs of Heine. Second Set, 
Words :-- 
No.1. My Love is a Flower 
2. As the Moon's pale likeness quiv ers 
On the deep blue-girdled Heaven 
Almansor Dying 
I seal thy Lips with Kisses Three 


4 
"Six Songs. ‘With German and 
wad 6 


With German and English 


3 
4 
5 
6. Slumber Song 
A. 


THOMAS, A. GORING. Signen'a Sozg : (Knowst thou the Land 9) 


net 


PART SONG. 
HORROCKS, A. E. The Return of May. Choral Trio, S.S.C. net 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BORCH,GASTON. Petites Piéces caractéristiques. 
Book II. (Tristesse, Mazurk, and ‘‘Gangar” 
Danse norvégienne). Op. 58. we os mt 


CLEMENTI, M. 50 selected studies from the 
‘*Gradus ad Parnassum,” forming a sequel to 
the selection of Cramer’s studies, edited by Dr. 
H. von Biilow; progressively arranged, with 
fingering + age and annotations by G. 
Buonamici. C. F cos eet 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Roadiads (Second 
Series), leading from the difficulty of Clementi's 
first Sonatina, in C major, up to that of Beethoven's 
Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, inG major. Arranged, 
partly composed, and fingered, Continental 
sis ager dh -- 

. KUHLAU, in Cc 

. SCHUBERT, in B flat 

. SCHUMANN, inG 

. DUSSEK, in A 

. HAYDN,inG 

. CZERNY, in C 

. J. SCHMITT, in A ; 

. X. SCHARWENKA, in C 

. M. MoszkowskI, in G 

. A. C, MACKENZIE, in G 
23. C. GURLITT, inA ‘ 

. C. GURLITE, in E flat . 


KRUG, ARNOLD. Ein Peopmhell. is Dolls’ Ball. 
Short, humoristic Pieces. Op.92.C. ... net 


LYSBERG, CH, B. La Baladine. Revised and 
fingered by O. ‘Thiimer. C. e 


RICHARDS, BRINLEY. Warblings at Eve. 
Romance. Op. 71. Revised, phrased, and 
fingered by ©. Thiimer. C. :— 

No. 1. Original Edition . 
No. 2. Arranged for small hands by O. Thiimer 


RIEMANN, DR. H. New Pianoforte School (Neue 
Klav ierschule). StepI. C. 
Part IX, 25 instructive pieces by A. E. Miiller. net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 6 Rondinos, leading 
from the easiest up to the difficulty of Clementi’s 
first Sonatina, in C major. Arranged and 
fingered. Continental Fingering :— 

No. 1. J. SCHMITT, in D : 
2. C. CZERNY, in C... 
3. C. SPAHN, in A .., 

4. J. PLEYEL, inG ... 

S 

6 


(Nova) publiées 


Edition 
Number, 


6972 


8096 


6213 


63712 


s. A. DIABELLI, in G 
. C. REINECKE, in D 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in frogressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 

“— V1é. Pieces up to the Seventh Position by 
. Thomas, R, Orlando ae hace Hoff- 
et soe . net 

MOFFAT, Mélodie a amoureuse 

11705 SPOHR, iy 3 Adagios from the Violin Ce one ncertos, 

arranged by Fr, Hermann .., yor et 

11751 VIEUXTEMPS, H. Souvenir de "Beauchamps. 

7” 32, No. 1. (Fr. Hermann) ... ves. 


114764 
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Novelties (continued) — 

Humber INSTRUMENTAL. 

5617 HERING,CARL. 2 Duos for 2 Violins, both in the 
first, and recur the half and second posi- 
tions. Op. 15. Revised, a and fingered 
by Ernst Heim ove jet 

SPOHR, L. 3 Adagios from the Violin Coomenins: 
arranged by Fr. Hermann : 

For Flute and Pianoforte... me at, | et 
For Clarinet and Pianoforte ... am nea: 1. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Pianist’s Handbook. 
A theoretic companion to practice. Part I. 
Crown 8vo, Second Edition. Bound, net 

PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A., Lond. The Orches- 
tra. Vol. If. Orchestral Combination. Demy 
ee Be abs st ... Bound, net 
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